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FIRE 
(Continued from p. 246.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Berorr I attempted any new mode of obtaining water at the time 
of a fire, I ought to follow the general principle of pointing out the 
defects of the present one; how far it is capable of improvement ; 
and how far it is altogether rvaprauaTe to the resources expected 
by the public. The respectable authority I have coinciding in my own 
opinion, the heavy complaints published after any such calamitoug 
event, supersede thernecessity of this proceeding, and without further 
trifling with the ives and: pence: mankind, leaves me at liberty to 
make my comments tinder — 
- Part I. Our own instantaneous Resources, 

Every person Partioularizes: himself on his own immediate caré of 
preventing accidents of fire, and to this we must attribute the great 
safety of thisextensive metropolis; but 6 one will be found to answer for 
his neighbour, nor to prevent accidents from carelessness, unforeseen 
occurgetices, , Spontaneous inflammat ohsyand conductors of heat aud i in- 
fla ammiability, we are all then at the hazard of four to one against our- 
selves, * From an attentive observatice and long intestigation, I have 
always found those persons who have been alarmed fit ‘ifie fite the most 
improper to depend off for its zeduction. Panic stritck with the alarm ! 
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eager for their property # or more cage r for themselves! they neglect and 
leave behind them all the resources that has hitherto been pointed out 
for internal safety! and can, there be a more heart-rending case than 
to sce the rapid conflagration of our property, when the prompt as- 
sistance of the fire engines, and that afforded by our neighbours, is 
not wanting; but WATER! that was allt WATER !! that was the 
most essential thing wanted, to remain BURIED IN THE RutNs! the case 
ts (ruly deplorable, impressed with this idea I made a rough sketch of 
what you have done me the honour to engrave, and which I now de- 
scribe, vide plate. 

Vig. Ist. Section of a building and ground opposite. 

A. A terrace cistern, supplied by pump or water works, 

B. A cistern well, placed at the most convenient distance of . safety 
from the premises, and made deep enough for a bucket to descend be- 
low the bottom of the cistern, and a cross-bar put in to prevent the se- 
diment being stirred up. 

C. A large connecting pipe, from above the sediment of the cistern 
A into the well B, above the depth of a bucket. 

D. A bucket with a valve at bottom, which rises as it descends, and 
fills the bucket. 

D. d. (fig. 2d) shews the valve shut, and bucket full of water, when 
drawn out. 

i. A strong lid or cover, made in any manner the engineer shall 
think proper, but to have the whole depth of the well painted underneath, 
that when taken off it will be a guide how far the suction pipe, pumps, 
or buckets has to descend. 

This ends a description of the first znstantaneous supply that may 
be always depended on, 

F. Is the pump-room, which in theatres, public buildings, manufac- 
tories, &c, should be so placed as to be accessible in the time of fire, 
and to make it secure should be arched in brick or stone. 

G, Is a pump. 

H. Is an upper cistern, common in most buildings for some purpose 
or other, and is supplied by the pipe I, from the pump G, water works 
or other means, 

K. Is a treble cock, and dial plate, more fully explained at 

K. k. (fig. 5d.) (Whether this is a patent or an improvement of my 
ewn I do not now recollect,) i. is the pipe from the cistern H.; 0, is 
the pipe to the post L. in the street, and g. is the pipe to the pump G. 
V. is the outside work, and W. is the plug, bored at an angle of 120 
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degrees, T. is the handle; the dial plate or cocks should be marked, that 
any stranger going into the room will know how to turn the water ; when 
the handle is at ‘I’, there is a communication from the upper cistern to 
the street, when the handle is at K. there is a communication from the 
pump to the street, when the handle is at U. there is a communication 
from the pump to the cistern, or single cocks may be used, and thus 
any current of water may be obtained at pleasure. 

L, Is a post fixed at a convenient distance, say on the curb-stone of 
the foot-path X., up which ascends the pipe O., having a screw-end 
M. for a leather pipe, and a cock N.; on the opening of the cock N. 
all the water is drawn from the cistern H., and will supply the fire 
engines, buckets, &c, 

P. Is the elm pipes laid in the street, which seldom supplies the 
high cistern H., consequently there is 

Q. A stop-cock, when opened admits all the water to run into the 
elm pipes, and which way | managed the first pipes I had laid down, 
being on a descent, could supply the fire-plugs in the neighbourhood 
for halfa mile round. A few more would make an ample supply. 


« Thus rivers from small streams first take their rise, 


And oceans roll, as waters multiply.” 


R, Are service-cocks for the different stories in the premises. 

S. Is a stop-cock, which may always be open if the lower coeks, Q, 
and N., are kept shut. K. should always be Jeft open to the street. 
The works thus managed will supersede the necessity of having two 
pipes up and down, aud the weight of the water in H.-will press no 
heavier on the pump; that, according to hydrostaticks, being in a ratio 
of the altitude and surface of the piston or box. 

Y. The channel of the street. 

This ends the second ihstantancous supply of water in case of fire, to 
which I shall add a few 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The pipes ought to be a good size, and cocks to suit, and, if pos- 
sible, let into the walls or other place of safety, as not to be soon 
melted, or cut off by fire. 

The pipes passing under ground or other places, to avoid frost, 
should be wrapped in tow or hay, and inclosed in wood, being the least 
conductor of heat; or other means that might be more approved. 

The letters P. P. and distance should be fixed on the walls opposite to 
the private plugs, or cocks. 

Pe? 
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No plug or cock should be opposite to the body of any building, 
but between two buildings; the plugs can then be worked at without 
danger. and will upon the whole be found better. 

The buckets. rope, and keys might hang suspended from inside the 
cistern well, or deposited in a safe and accessible place. 

The penalties or punishments for stealing, dawaging, or destroying 
any works of this kind canuot be too great, as it is both hazarding Jives 


and property. 
Having thus given an explanation of the plete, and I hope fully un- 


derstood, it is necessary to Make Some application, which shall be done 
on that demonstrative axiom, 
** From similar causes we are to expect similar effects,”’ 

There are few, if any, instances in which the drawing can be di- 
rectly applied; but there are no buildings of any sige, even the 
smallest cottage, but what has a cistern of water. The question is, 
How Jar can it be used, and is it accessible at the tune of fire? No! will 
be very generally answered. 

Can any of the above mreans be adopted? Yes! Then the want of an 
instant supply of water is our fault, without there is none for our own 
consumption, or there is that frost, or other impediment, that all the 
foresight and knowledge of human understanding cannot prevent, and 
that lies in the band of the Great Disposer of all Events, to whom 
alone we must look for that blessing on our exertions, without which 
they must ultimately fall. 

On the alarm of fire being given, by opening the lid E. you have 
instantaneous access by the buckets to all the water in the terrace cistern 
A., and we shall be found to carry twenty buckets of water to the place on 
Jire before we would stup to pump or draw one where it is; the reason is 
obvious; in the sircet we are collected, we know how far we advance to- 
wards the danger, and expect our retreat to be equally as safe. On the 
arrival of the engines the suction-pipes can be put down the well B., and if 
this quantity of water does not suffice, we should hope by then the water 
was on the pipes; but every person is conscious of. that. INESTIMABLE 
DROP OF WATER WANTED ON THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT. This, in 
my opinion, is the best, the most simple, and the most certain means that 
can be devised, It is no far-fetthed and complex scheme that portends 
more to destroy than hasten our wish. It is a plan a person of the most 
common capacity would point out; it requires no professional skill for 
execution, and the expense is comparatively trifling, in consideration of 
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the safety of the building ; convinced as I am of the truth of this assertion, 
I must trust to its own merits for ferther recommendation, 

Again—On the alarm of fire being given, open the cock N. (the 
cocks K. and S. remaining always open), there will be an instanta- 
neous supply of water; and if the cistern H, is of » sufficient height, 
leather hese and trumpet might be applied at M., or the pump G, 
worked and directed to the fire; if not the buckets will be of ine 
finite service, or the engines may be supplied. I here repeat my reason, 
that water will be obtained from M. when not one person will be found 
to turn a cock in the premises, bence the conflagration of those manu- 
factories that have been so well supplied inwardly, but wanted this 
outward communication. 

I now ask can there be more striking instances of the want of this 
outward or distant communication than has lately been evinced at our 
houses and manufactories, our theatres and our palaces, 

The buildings of the Adelphi*and Somerset House are very great 
exceptions, nor do I think the suction-pipes of engines would there 
draw water, in which case it would be necessary to use a portable 
pump, that might be made to descend any given depth, or the upper 
cistern might be used, or perhaps both. I do not flatter myself that 
one building now in existence will have any of the methods applied, 
indeed if for one new building eut of a hundred they are taken into 
consideration, it is as much as I can expect; fer seh an important 
change to what we have been accustomed to can never take place in 
the life of one man, if it ever happens it is more than will compensate 
for the trouble of these suggestions, 

I have here confined myself 40 T simple building, and the means 
and extent will vary with whatever building they are applied, but the 
effects wall be the same, 

Where there are a number of houses whose cisterus are small, it 
would be better to unite and make one reservoir of the whole; thus, 
if there was twelve houses and one of them on fire, eleven out of 
twelve could supply the engine with water, by all of them having cocks 
into the pipe C., and in this way every street, place, and parish might 


be instantaneously supplied. Vhis is recommended for any number of de- 


tached buildings situate at a distance from the town or immediate sup- 
ply, for if there were twelve cisterns only containing half a butt of 
water each, that would make six butts, suficient to quench any fire on its 
first commencement. Then when the water came on in the pipes the 
cisterns would be refilled. 
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~ 


What I have here intended for the use of this metropolis is, on the 
same axiom, applicable to every town, village, or sinyle building, and 
without further comments I must apologize for trespassing so far on 


your valuable poves, it was for our general benefit, and in compliance ° 


to your kind intiuation that a full essay and description now accompa- 
nies the plate, and is included in ove letter what was originally in- 
tended for three. I hope you will correct the grammatical errors to 
which the tautology of description naturally leads, and if you can 
assist me in any remarks, that may throw a greater light on the sub- 
ject, I shall be happy in seeing them. 

As early in the Sixth Volume as convement, I will commence the 2d 
PART of (he IMMEDIATE SUPPLY, that is in the power of the Parish, Water: 
Works’ companics, and Fire Offices. In the interim, I shall feel a pleasure 
in answering any questions that may arise from the foregoing ob- 
servations, if communicated through the channel of your Magazine 
under the head FIRE; and for this communication all I wish is, that 
whoever carries any of them into execution, or makes any improve- 
ment, they would have the kindness to communicate them to you 
under the head FIRE, which I have no doubt your goodness will insert, 


that it may add to the pleasure of your esteemed servant, 
J.G. 
London, Aug. 25th, 1810. 





THE TRADESMAN. 
\ 


“ Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 
Dr. Franklin. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Same Chapt Street, Sept. 1, 1810. 
Turre are many people who have the inconsistent way of buying 
whatever strikes their fancy, though not wanting it; the above motto 
is intended for young Tradesmen, or those in a small way of business, 
who, in order to gain credit by an appearance of doing much business, 
order in stock to an amount they have no possible idea of soon selling; 
whatever may be the disadvantages of buying second-hand, it is better 
to gain five per cent. than through the want of money to lose ten per 
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cent. by going to a cheaper market. Most men calculate on their 
intended profits, but few on their present means, and like the milkmaid 
in this instance waste what was to have been their future support; it is 
in the husbanding of their money and economy of their profits that 


they are to succeed. 
J. G. 








ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS TO SUPERSEDE THE NECESSITY OF 
FOREIGN IMPORTATION, AND HISTORY OF 
CANADA. 

FROM GRAY’S LETTERS, 
(Continued from page 235.) 


Tae merchants of this country are very industrious, and by ne 
means extravagant in their expenses or style of living, and yet there is 
no place on either side of the Atlantic where there have been so many 
bankrupt estates. It is a surprising circumstance, that of the great 
variety of mercantile houses which have been established during the 
last forty years, not above five in one hundred of them have paid their 
debts, which houses have been mostly British. Very few of the Cana- 
dians have engaged in foreign commerce, and those who have tried it 
have generally failed in the attempt. It will be interesting to look 
back at the cause of this circumstance, which we shall find as follows: 
When first we acquired the country the population was trifling, and 
from the previous derangements in the French treasury the people were 
very poor. ‘The mercantile adventurers from England who came to 
the country were strangers to the people, and to the kind of goods 
which suited them, of course they sold their goods to great disadvan- 
tage. They persevered for a year or two, but bankruptcy very fre- 
quently ensued, When they began to be a little acquainted with the 
sort of goods that were wanted, and the people that might be trusted, 
and when the genera! state of the country had been ameliorated, the 
American war broke out, this threw every thing back, and put a stop, 
in a great measure, to business; the goods that were imported, from 


the high rate of freight and insurance, came to au immense price, and 
when peace took place there were many sufferers. Another calamity 
was the great facility in making remittances ; a public officer drew bills 
on government to a great amount from time to time, which he gave te 
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the merchants on credit; they calculated on paying for them when they 
collected their debts in the course of the winter, many of them never 
did pay ; and what was worse, calculating on the facility of getting 
bills they gave large orders, which were executed with promptitude, as 
the English merchant supposed what he had already received were 
bona fide bills, paid for, and that his correspondent was a man of pro- 
perty ; when a supply of government bills stopped the houses stopped 
also, and bankruptcy ensued. 

There were also other causes of bankruptcy which arise out of the 
nature of the country. The long continuance of the winter lessens 
their power of doing business to the extent they would be able to do 
were the navigation of the St. Lawrence open all the year. During six 
months of the year, from November till May, no business is done ex- . 
cept by those engaged in the dry goods line, whe continue to supply 
the wants of the shopkeepers; but these are not great, for the country 
people have laid in their winter stock before the navigation closes. 
Credit is easily procured in England to assist the small capital of the 
Canadian merchant, but on this interest is charged, which runs on 
during winter as well as summer; and as the mercantile men draw 
their resources from Great Britain, their real situation is not known 
except in Britain, They are often in Canada imagined to be men of 
fortune when they are, in fact; on the verge of bankruptcy. ~ 

Canada, and the other British colonies in North America, have of 
Jate acquired an additional degree of importance to the mother coun- 
try from the existing differences with the United States, and assuredly 
neither our West India planters nor our timber merchants can trust to 
the States for supplies as confidently as they have done heretofore, they 
must look elsewhere, and to no quarter so naturally as to our own co- 
lonies. The question then for consideration is, can our planters, tim- 
ber merchants, and dock yards, get the necessary supply ? 

The West Indies require to be supplied with—Dried cod-fish, bar- 
relled or pickled fish, salmon, herrings, mackarel, oil, and lumber, 
viz. squared timber, planks, boards, shingles, oak staves, and hoops; 
biscuit and flour, Indian corn and meal, pork, beef, butter, cheese, 
potatoes and onions; live stock, horses, oxen, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. 

Oar timber merchants and dock-yards require lumber of all sorts, 
masts, yards, squared oak timber plank staves, pine timber, deals, 
hemp, &c. upon reference to the list of exports from Canada it will 
appear, that a supply of the whole of the preceding articles can be 
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proeured, but probably not to the extent necessary, except fish, which 
certainly can be got in any quantity in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, if not in Canada, and in the gulf and river St, Lawrence. 

‘The fisheries of our American colonies have had little or no direct 
encouragement from our government, though frequent representations 
have been made on the subject. 

It has been recommended to government to grant bounties, and to 
withhold from the Americans a share in the carrying to the West In- 
dies, fish, humber, &c. tlie prodace of our colonies, 

It is a circumstance well known, that a great part of the fish which 
the Americans carry to the West Indies is caught and cured in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and sold to the merchants of Boston, who 
from a variety of causes ean carry them to the West Indies cheaper 


than our own colonists can: The American government have taken 


great pains to encourage the fish trade by giving bounties, which ope- 
rates strongly against the colonists, so much so, that they are in a 
great meastire driven out of the trade. But this was not the case fore 
merly, for, from 85 to 94, while American ships were excluded from 
the West Indies, they were so well provided with articles of the first 
necessity that vessels from the northerfh eolénies were frequently una- 


bie to find sale for their cargoes im our own islands, and were obliged 
to go to’ the foreign istands fora market. Cod-fish at that time gene- 
tally sold for less than five dollars per qnintal, which proves its abun- 
dance, anid consequently that the allowing the Americans to import 
fish in American ships Was not a measure of necessity, It seems to be 
decidedly the opinion of the best inforined people, that with proper 
encouragement from home the West Indies could be amply supplied 
With all sorts of fish at woderate prices from Nova Seotia, New Brutis- 
wick, &c. 

In some articles, such as bread, flour, and rice, the States bave a 
decided advantage, thése are of @ superior quality, besides their vici- 
nity lessens the expense of carriage. ‘These articles might, no dowbt, 
be carried in British bottoms instead of American; but they will\pro- 
bably be always.furnished cheaper from the States than from our 
provinces. 

Beef and pork, though supplied at present from the United States to 
the extent of near half the consumption of the West Indies, may. cer- 
tainly be supplied by Great Britain, and her colonies particularly, in 
time of peace, when the great consumption of the navy will in a great 
measure cease. Besides New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Canada, 
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afford abundance of fine pasture, particularly some of the islands in 
the St. Lawrence, which abound with salt marshes, yielding plenty of 
luxuriant grass and hay, such as the Js/e au Grue, where there are salt 
marshes of many miles extent, and where many thousand head of 
cattle miglit be fed all the year round. 

Although it appears that nearly one-half of the fish used in the 
West Indies is furnished by America, yet there can be no doubt that 
the whole might be got from our own provinces, were the. Americans 
prohibited from going to the islands, and the colonists enybled by, 
bounties to be their own carriers instead of employing the Ame- 
ricans. 

A Canadian winter is truly a subject of curiosity to the natives of 
Britain; here are properly ouly two seasons of the year, summer. and 
winter, The earth has scarce laid aside her maptle of snow, when you 
begin to feel the force of summer heat, and although the weather in 
September is mild and pleasant. it partakes more of the summer than 
of the autumn of temperate climates. Frost is felt in Qctober, but the 
sun s'il! etains enough of power to render the weather during the day 
tolerably warm. In November, frost. becomes more severe aud snow 
storms set in; the summer dress is laid aside and flannels and furs are 
generally adopted. One storm succeeds anather till the whole, face of 
the country is covered; these are generally accompanied by severe 
gales of wind, which driving along the snow with immense velocity, 
and forayng a thousand eddies and turnings renders the wind as it 
were visible, These storms mostly come from the north east, | the 
frozen, regions of Hudson’s Bay and Labrador. No sooner does the 
frost set in than almost all the feathered tribe take the alarm, and 
leave the country. Few quadrupeds are to be seen, some hares are 
found but to see them is difficult, fer they have changed their colour 
to as pure a white as the snow in which they lie. 

The Canadians change their appearance as much as a complete 
change of dress can do. The hat and bonnet rouge is laid aside for the 
use of fur caps, fur cloaks, and gloves, and worsted hose over as well 
as under boots, atid thus they brave the severest frost. 

The snow soon covers the ground for several feet, aud wheel carriages 
can no longer he used, in the place of which they have a sort of sledge 
called a carivle, being placed on what they cal! runners, which resem- 
ble in form the irons of a pair of skaits, and rise up in front in the 
same manner ; 3 the cariole, rises from nine to twelve inches above the 
snow, and some about eighteen inches : sometimes the body is in the 
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shape of a phton, sometimes like a chair or gig, and sometimes like 
that of a coach or chariot. They are mostly light open carriages, and 
drawn by one horse. The suow after being trodden on for some time 
becomes compact enough to bear the horse, and gives very little resist- 
ance to the cariole. The motion of these carriages over the rutts cr 
‘furrows of snow is very uneasy, not unlike the rowing in a beat against 
a head sea. When the navigation of the St. Lawrence is s'opped, 
little business is done by the merchants, who then appropriate a consi- 
‘derable part of their time to amusements. Dancing and assemblies 
form the principal public amusements of Canada; one should suppose 
that bad consequences would arise from being heated by dancing in so 
cold a climate, but this is not the case, and both ladies and gentle. 
men, in the coldest weather are dressed in the assembly room as thinly 
as they are in England in summer; and immediately after dancing, 
and while very warm, the company go into the open airin the middle of 
the night while the cold is from twenty to thirty degrees below the 
freezing point. Many reasons are assigned why they feel not the least 
inconvenience from the great severity of the weather. 

The Canadians take care not to expose themselves to the external 
air without being warmly clothed, and pay particular attention to 
keep the head, feet, aud hands warm. The air is extremely dry in 
winter, being deprived of its moisture by congelation; the intense 
frost causes naturally a deposition of the aquaeous particles in the 
shape of hoar frost. Now it has been accurately ascertained and 
proved by experiments, that cold dry air is not so good a conductor of 
heat from our bodies as cold moist air, it follows, therefore, that the 
thermometer may shew a very low temperature in cold dry air, such 
as in Canada, without our being sensible of a great degree of cold ; 
and that in cold moist air, such as in Ergland, the glass may not be 
under the freezing point, and yet the quantity of caloric or heat car- 
ried off from our body may be greater than if the thermometer shewed 
a temperature many degrees below freezing. 

The coldest weather in Canada is generally in the month of January, 
when it is frequently sixty degrees below the freezing point. About 
the beginning of December all the small rivers are so completely 
frozen and covered with snow that bridges for passing them are no 
longer necessary, and a new tract for the roads is formed, being the 
nearest and most direct course where the snow lies most level, 

Even the St. Lawrence is arrested in its course. It freezes com- 
pletely over a few leagues above Quebec, and serves occasionally asa 
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road to Montreal. It seldom freezes over opposite Quebec or in the 
bason, from the amazing current in the narrow part of the river. 
When it does, as in the year 1807, it occasions a kind of jubilee at 
Quevec, and is even an object of real rejoicing to the city. 

Provisions of all kinds and fire-wood, ano less necessary article, fall 
in price from an increase in quantity, as the country people can then 
bring their produce to market in their carioles without the expense 
and risk of passing the river in canoes, These canyes are one solid 
piece of wood, the trunk of a large tree scooped out, aud formed on 
the outside something like a boat, some of them capable of holding 
fifieen or twenty people. The passing of the St. Lawrence in canoes 
in the depth of winter is an extravrdinary operation. The time of 
high water is chosen, when the large masses of ice are almost station- 
ary; the canoes are launced where there is an opening, the people 
provided with ropes, boat-hooks, and paddles, When they come to a 
sheet of ice they jump out upon it, draw the canoe up after them, and 
push it to the other side of the ice; launch it again, and paddle till 
they come to another sheet of ice, when they again jump out and pro- 
ceed as before: singular as this method is, and so apparently-liable to 
danger, the people extricate themselves with great dexterity, and few 
accident are known to arises. 

(To be contwued.) 
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COMMERCIAL BIOGRAPHY, No. II. 


[We respectfully request any of our numerous Correspondents, or Readers, who may be in possession 
of any Biographical Memoirs, of Anecdotes, of Men, either eminent for talent, or who have risep 
to distinction through persevering industry, to transmit such accounts to us for insertion under the 
head of “‘ Commercial Biography ;” that the younger class of our readers may thereby be stimu- 
lated to diligence in their respective situations. } 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES BRINDLEY. 


J AMES BRINDLEY was born at Tunstead, in the parish of Worm- 
hill, Derbyshire, in 1716. His father was a small freeholder, who 
dissipated his property in company and field amusements, and neg- 
lected his family. In consequence, young Brindley was left destitute 
of-even the common rudiments of education, and till the age of 
seventeen was casually employed in rustic labours. At that period: he 
bound himself apprentice, to one Bennett, @ millwright, at Maccles- 
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field, in Cheshire, where bis mechanical genius presently developed 

. itself. The master being frequently absent, the apprentice was often 
left for weeks together to finish pieces of work concerning which he 
had received no instruction; and Bennet, on his return, was often 
greatly astonished to see improvements in various parts of mechanism, 
of which he had no previous conception, It was not long before the 
millers discovered Brindley’s merits, and preferred him in the execu- 
tion of their orders to the master, or any other workman. At the 
expiration of his servitude, Bennett being grown into years, he took 
the management of the business upon himself, and by his skill and 
industry contributed to support his old master and his family in a 
comfortable manner, 

In process of time, Brindley set up as a millwright on his own ac- 
count, and by a number of new and ingenious contrivances greaily 
improved that branch of mechanics, and acquired a high reputation 
in the neighbourhood. His fame extending to a wider circle, he was 
ewployed in 1752 to erect a water-engine at Clifton, in Lancashire, 
for the purpose of draining some coal mines. Here he gave an essay 
of his abilities, in a kind of work for which he was afterwards so much 
distinguished, driving a tunnel under ground through a rock nearly 
six huudred yards in length, by which water was brought out of the 
Irwell for the purpose of turning a wheel fixed thirty feet below the 
surface of the earth. 

In 1755 he was employed to execute the larger wheels for a silk-mill 
at Congleton; aud another person, who was engaged to make other 
parts of the machinery, and to superintead the whole, proving incapa- 
ble of completing the work, the business was entirely committed to 
Brindley, who not only executed the original plan in a masterly man- 
ner, but made the addition of many curious and valuable improve- 
ments, as well in the construction of the engine itself as in the method 
of making the wheels afd pinions belonging to it, About this time too, 
the mills for grinding flints in the Staffurdshire potteries received. vari- 
ous improvements from his ingenuity. 

In the year 1756, be undertook to erect a steam engine upon a new 
plan at Newcastle-under-Line, and he was for a time very intent upon 
a variety of contrivances for improving this useful piece of mechanism ; 
but from these designs he was, happily for the public, called away to 
take the lead in what the event has proved to be a national concern of 
importance, the projecting the system of canal navigation. 

The Duke of Bridgewater, who had formed his des'gn of carrying @ 
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¢anal from his coal works at Worsley to Manchester, was induced, by 
the reputation of Mr. Brindley, toconsul’ him on the execation of it; 
and having the saguacity to perceive, and strength of mind to confide 
in, the original and commanding abilities of this self-taught genius, 
he committed to him the management of the arduous undertaking. 
The nature and progress of this enterprise have already been describ- 
ed, it is enough here to mention, that Mr. Brindley, from the very 
first, adopted those leading principles in the projecting of these works 
which he ever afterwards adhered to, and in which he has been imi- 
tated by all succeeding artists. To preserve as much as possible the 
level of his canals, and to avoid the mixture’ and interference of all 
natural streams, were objects at which he constantly aimed. To ac- 
complish these, no labour and expense was spared, and his genius 
seemed to delight in overcoming all obstacles to them by the disco- 
very of new and extraordinary contrivances. The most experienced 
engineers upon former systems were amazed and confounded at his 
projects of aqueduct bridges over navigable rivers, mounds acioss deep 
vallies, and subterraneous tunnels, nor could they believe in the prac- 
ticability of some of these schemes till they saw them effected. In the 
execution, the ideas he followed were all his own; and the minutest 
as well as the greatest of the expedients he employed bore the stamp 
of originality. , 

Every man of genius is an enthusiast. Mr, Brindley was an en- 
thusiast in favour of the superiority of canal navigations above those 
of rivers, and this triumph of art over nature led him to view, with a 
sort of contempt, the winding stream, in which the lover of rural 
beauty so much delights, This sentiment he is said to have expressed 
in a striking manner at an examination before a commitee of the 
House of Commons, when, on being asked, after he had made some 
contemptuous remarks relative to rivers, what he conceived they were 
created for, he answered, “to feed navigable canals.” A direct ri- 
valry with the navigation of the Irwell and Mersey was the bold en- 
terprize of his first great canal; and since the success of that design 
it has become common all over the kingdom to see canals accompany- 
ing with insulting parallel the course of navigable rivers, 

After the execution of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal to Mersey, 
Mr. Brindley was employed in the revived design of carrying a canal 
from that river to the Trent, through the counties of Chester and 
Stafford. This undertaking commenced in the year 1766, and from 
the great ideas it opened to the mind of the conductor, of a scheme of 
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inland navigation which should connect all the internal parts of Eng- 
land with each other, and with the principle sea-ports, by means of 
prancues from the main stem, he gave it the emphatical name of the 
Granp Truns. In executing this he was called upon to employ all 
the resources of his invention, on account of the inequality and vari- 
ous nature of the ground to be cut through; in particular, the hill of 
Harecastle, which was only to be passed by a tunnel of great length, 
bored through strata of different consistency, and some of them mere 
quicksand, proved to be a most difficult as well as an expensive ob- 
stacle, which, however, he completely surmounted. While this was 
carrying on a branch from the Grand Trunk, to join the Severn, neat 
Bewdley, was committed to his management, and was finished in 1772. 
He also executed a canal from Droitwich to the Severn, and he plan- 
ned the Coventry canal, and for some time superintended its execu- 
tion, but on account of some difference in opinion he resigned that 
office.’ The Chesterfield canal was the last undertaking of the kind 
which he conducted, but he only lived to finish some miles of it. 
There was, however, scarcely any design of canal navigation set on foot 
in the kingdom during the latter years of his life in which he was not 
consulted, and the plan of which he did not either entirely form or re= 
vise and improve. All these it is needless to enumerate ; ‘but as an 
instance of the vastness of hig ideas, it may be mentioned, that on 
planning a canal from Liverpool to join that of the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s at Runcorn, it was part of his intention to carry it by an aque- 
duct bridge across the Mersey at Runcorn-gap, a place where a tide, 
sometimes rising fourteen feet, rushes with great rapidity through a 
sudden contraction of the channel. As a mechanic and engineer he 
was likewise consulted on other occasions ; as with respect to the drain- 
ing of the low lands in different parts of Lincolnsbire and tke Isle of 
Ely, and to the cleansing of the docks of Liverpool from mud. He 
pointed out a method, which has been successfully practised, of build- 
ing sea-walls without mortar ; and he was the author of a very ingeni- 
ous improvement of the machine for drawing water out of the mines 
by the contrivance of a losing and gaining bucket. 

" ‘The intensity of application, which all his various and complicated 
employments required, probably shortened his days, as the number of 
his undertakings, in some degree, impaired his usefulness. He fell 
into a kind of chronic fever, which, after continuing some years, with 
little intermission, at length wore out his frame, and put a period to 
his Jife on September 27, 1772, in the 56th year of his age. He died 
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at Turnhurst in Staffordshire, and was buried at New Chapel in the 
same county. 

In appearance and manners, as well as in acquirements, Mr. Brind- 
ley was a mere peasant, Unlettered and rude of speech it was easier 
for him to devise means for executing a design than to communicate 
his ideas concerning it to others. Formed by nature for the profession 
he assumed, it was there alone that he was in his proper element, and 
so occupied was his mind with his business, that he was incapable of 
relaxing in any of the common amusements of life. “ As he had not 
the ideas of other men to assist him whenever a point of difficulty in 
contrivance occurred, it was his custom to retire to his bed, where, in 
perfect solitude, he would lie for one, two, or three days pondering 
the matter in his mind till the requisite expedient had presented itself. 
This is that true inspiration which poets have almost exclusively arro- 
gated to themselves, but which men of original genius in every walk 
are actuated by, when from the operation of the mind acting upon 
itself without the intrusion of foreign notions they create and invent, 
A remarkable retentive memory was one of the essential qualities which 
Mr. Brindley brought to his mental operations, This enabled him to 
execute all the parts of the most complex machine in due order, with- 
out any help of models or drawings, provided he had at once accu- 
rately settled the whole plan in his mind. 

In his calculations of the powers of machines he followed a plan 
peculiar to himself, but indeed the only one he could follow without 
instruction in the ruies of art. He would work the question some time 
in his head, and then set down the result in figures. Then taking it 
up in this stage he would again proceed by a mental operation to 
another result, and thus he would go on by stages till the whole was 
finished, only making use of figures to mark the several results of his 
operations, But though, by the wonderful powers of native genius, 
he was thus enabled io get over his want of artificial method to a cers 
tain degree, yet there is no doubt that when his concerns became €x- 
tremely complicated, with accounts of various kinds to keep, and cal- 
culations of all sorts to form, he could not avoid that perplexity and 
embarrassment which a readiness in the processes carried on by pen 
and paper can alone obviate. [is estimates of expense have generally 
proved wide of realty, and he seems to have been better qualified to 
be the contriver than the manager of a great design. His mora] qua- 
lities were, however, highly respectable. He was far above envy and 
jealousy, and freely communicated his improvements to persons capas 
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ble of receiving and executing them; taking a liberal satisfaction in 
forming a new generation of engineers able to proceed with the great 
plans, in the success of which he was so deeply interested. His inte- 
grity and regard to the advantage of his employers were unimpeach- 
able. In fine, the name of Brindley will ever keep a place among that 
small number of mankind who form eras in the art of science to which 
they devote themselves, by a large and durable extension of their 


limits. 


WILLIAM HAVARD, Esq. 

At South Lambeth, William Havard, Esq. in the 76th year of his 
age, one of the partners in the city and county bank of Hereford, a 
gentleman whose industry, benevolence, integrity, and worth entitle 
his memory toa record in The Tradesman and Commercial Magazine. 
Mr. Havard was born in St. Owen’s-street, Hereford, where his parents 
kept a small shop, and their circumstances were so remote from afflu- 
ence, that when (like his countryman Whittington) he left his native 
place to pursue his fortune in the metropolis, he had not sixpence in 
his pocket on his arrival in London. From this period such was the 
perseverance, ability, and success with which he applied himself to 
business, that he gradually rose, with increasing honour and esteem, 
from clerk to partner in the house of Mr. Jones, M. P. for Devizes, in 
Mansion-house-street, 

Thus becoming enrolled in the first class of British merchants, Mr. 
H. was frequently consulted in the most difficult and important adjust- 
ments of mercantile accounts, and has now bequeathed to five daugh- 
ters more than ten thousand pounds each, the fruits of his oww exer- 
tions and personal industry. His house, and the hospitalities of his 
table, were not only open to his countrymen in general, but many of 
Hereford friends will gratefully acknowledge how materially they have 
been aided by his powerful interest and valuable advice. Nor was 
these the only prominent features of ability and worth in the character 
of Mr. Havard. The Banks of the Lug, and other similar effusions, 
acknowledge him as no despicable poet ; but perhaps it is less known, 
that he not only aided Mr. Dibdin in his work called the Bye-stander, 
but also contributed some of those popular productions, which ere so 
happily calculated to excite the emulation of our British tars. Of these 
the well known words of “ My Poll end my Partner Joe,” were written 
by Mr. H., and it is said that twenty thousand copies of thet ballad 
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were sold within a very short period after its publication. In a word, 
Mr. H. has done honour to the place of bis birth ; his memory will 
ever be held in respect, and his example is worthy the imitation of all. 


JOHN SING. 
At Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, Mr. John Sing, aged ninety, formerly 
a tanner of that place, where his ancestors have followed) the same 
business for more than two centuries, He had ever enjoyed an excel- 
lent state of health, and died extremely wealthy. What is remarka- 
ble, his only beverage was tea, which he had taken for many years very 
plentifully at all his meals. 





ee csemmeetl 
—— — 





ACCOUNT OF THE LATE WOOL FAIR AT 
LEWES. 


Ar the annual fair for the sale of wool at Lewes, which is always 
attended by most of the principal woolstaplers of the kingdom, the 
following valuable information, respecting the wool-maker, and woollen 
manufacture, was communicated by Lord Sheffield, who presided at the 
meeting, 

_ “ My desire to acquire information that might be useful, at these 
meetings, has been greatly increased by the flattering opinion which 
has been expressed, that my endeavours have been serviceable. It en- 
courages me to persevere in my inquiry into the state of the woollen 
trade, into the probable supply and quality of the wool from this and 
other countries, and the probable demand {there is to be for pur manu- 
facture. The perpetually changing condition of the civilized world, 
its distracted and ruinous state, seems to,baffle inquiry, and to render 
it extremely difficult, to offer you satisfactory opinions; but if we 
rely on facts, and it is to,them I shall principally endeavour to point 
your attention, reasonable conclusions may be drawn. The increased 
difficulty of procuring, .and the consequent high price of Spanish wool, 
raised the value of British fine wools, and induced our spirited farmers 
to attend to the amelioration of an article which had been debased 
and neglected, in consequence of the pernicious monopoly at home, 
and the permission to import wool free of all duties from every part of 
the world. Depreciation and neglect of course raised.a prejudice 
against the use of it in oyy finer -manyfactures, and it was no longer 
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worth the while of our wool growers to attend to the quality, but to 
aim at the greatest weight or quantity. The adequate price now given 
for British fine wool has had a surprising effect, and the wool of our 
principal South Down flocks is infinitely better than it was a few years 
ago, so much so, that with the help of the Spanish breed of sheep, so 
rapidly increasing in the United Kingdom, aud for which we are so 
peculiarly indebted to his Majesty, there can be little doubt that this 
cauntry may become independent of all others, as to the supply of 
wool of all kinds. The export of superfine cloths compared with infe- 
rior manufactures is small, and the great bulk of our woollen manufac- 
tures is made of British wool, especially for exportation: those of 
Spanish wool are principally for home consumption, which, however, 


is the best market. Very good superfine cloth is made of South Down 


wool; and is very sufficient for the woollen manufactories of Yorkshire, 
and when its improved quality is better known there, it will surely 
come into greater demand than is at present the case, where the 
northern wools are generally used, and the consumption of Hereford- 
shire-and South Down wool is not considerable. The woollen trade in 
the West Riding is at present very good: the demand for low and 
middle priced woollens have swept away all the stock on hand at an ad- 


vance of from five to seven and a half per cent. and of course the 
price of wool employed in those manufactures has advanced, Prime 
Spanish wool has been purchased last spring at eighteen shillings and 
upwards per lb. to sell again, and in March last, the current price at 
Bristol, from whence our fine fabrics of wool in the West of England 
are supplied, sold at fifteen shillings per Ib. Late failures, arising 
from extravagant speculation, have had the effect of forcing into the 
market foreign wools, at prices which refer more to the difficulties of 
the times than to the regular demand of the trade ; yet a few instances 
of sale just now, in consequence of late failures, and the present slack- 
ness of demand, is not likely to have a permanent effect ; and a princi- 
pal correspondent says, it may safely be affirmed, that fine wools are 
looking wp. The check to the superfine manufactures in the west 
occasion the suspension of the demand for Spanish wool, rather than 
any extraordinary quantity of that article in this country. Spain is 
drained of wool, her flocks scattered, and persons well informed say, 
that the late shearing cannot possibly furnish more than 10,000 bags, 
under the most favourable circumstances of shipping, &c. It appears, 
that the prices are higher just now at Lisbon and Cadiz than here, 
which is accounted for by the present state of the money market. The 
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bulk of the Spanish wool now in England is said to be in very few hands, 


and they having purchased at a high rate, it is believed, will keep up 


the present prices. No Spanish wool is now selling at Bristol. Spain 
baving now been for a considerable time the theatre of the most des- 
tructive warfare, and its rural economy completely deranged, the fu- 
ture importatious of wool must be greatly deficient. This is known to 
the holders of that article, and that it will become very scarce, and 
that they will have hereafter, if not now, a very great price for it, 
On an average of seven years, ending January 5, 1807, and before 
Spain was completely deranged, the importation of foreign wool 
amounted to 7,684,547 lbs. and during 1809, the French not being in 
possession of the principal ports of Spain, the importation of foreign 
wool was very large, viz. 6,845,888 lbs. not so much as 900,000 lbs. 
less than the usual importation; one-third of which, however, came 
from other parts, and not from Spain; but in the quarter ending the 


5th April, 1810, the importation into Great Britain has been very 


great, viz, 4,630,416 lbs. and the importation into the port of London 
alone, in the last quarter ending the 5th of July, 1810, amounts to 
1,335,825 lbs. which greatly exceeds what has been imported in the 
same quarter the preceding years, nearly one-third of which also did 
not come from Spain or Portugal. The importation, however, of fo- 
reign wool into Bristol for the last quarter ending the 5th July, is only 
1708 bags, which is much below the usual importation, and which, in 
the preceding quarter ending 5th April, was 4619 bags; and as the 
average importation of later years is considerably below that of former 
years, it is probable that the quantity of foreign wool now in the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the late large importation, does not materially ex- 
ceed the usual stock. It appears from these statements, that we can- 
not in future depend on the usual importation, probably not one-half, 
consequently that the price of foreign wool will continue high, and the 
value of British fine wools will increase in proportion to the deficiency 
of the importation of the former. It is computed that Buonaparte has 
caused many millions of Spanish sheep to be driven into France, and 
it is known that @ large quantity of Spanish wool is accumulated in 
that cou ry, which, as it cannot come direct from thence, possibly 
some part finds its way through Germany, which has raised the impor- 
tation from thence into the port of London alone, for the last quarter, 
ending 5th July, to 337,608 lbs. 

“ Notwithstanding the seeming suspension of the wool trade in con- 
sequence of the failures, and the check to the fine woollen manufacture 
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of the West of England, which I cannot account for, unless the ex- 
travagant price of it has produced great economy in the use of it, and 
a substitution of woollens of an inferior quality ; I say, notwithstand- 
ing the check in the west, the lowest prices of Spanish wool, of the 
first quality in Bristol and London, were about the 18th of this month, 
Leonez at 12s. Segoviana 10s. 6d. and Sorla 10s. per Ib. and at the 
same time prime Herefordshire was 5s. per lb. South Down of the first 
quality was from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per Ib. 

“ At Hereford fair, the beginning of this month, fine wool sold at an 
advance from last year of 3s. per stone, of 123 lbs.; 48. 9}d. was re- 
fused for wool of the Ryland and Spanish Cross, and some of an infe- 
rior quality sold at 4s.73d. Of the middling kind of wool a great 
deal remained unsold. Mr. Clive sold his wool, which is pure Ryland, 
with a slight mixture of Merino, at 4s. per|lb. The prime Ryland 
wool sold at 3s. 7d. inferior Ryland at 2s. 84d. per lb.; but it is said 
the Ryland breed is so generally mixed with the Leicester, to promote 
the increase of mutton, and the wool no longer retains its pre-emi- 
nence, and that the South Down having considerably improved in 
quality is.worth more, in fact, than the Ryland brought to Hereford, 
or to Ross fairs. Most of the Herefordshire wool is sold to Gloucester 
clothiers. 

« At Ross wool fair, on the 20th instant, the best Ryland trinded 
wool sold from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. per lb. and lambs’ wool from 2s, ld. 
to 2s. Od. per lb. A friend of one of my correspondents. expects 
5s. 9d. per Ib. for his wool, which is very fine; hardly any Merino 
Ryland was offered, and the coarse wools were very low. 

“« There is no regular fair for wool in Cheshire; but I learn from Mr. 
George Wilbraham, of Delamere Forest, who is well acquainted with 
the subject, that the prices of the fleeces of that forest vary very much, 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s, $d. per lb. which is a rise of three-pence halfpenny 
per pound since last year; he observes, the Delamere Forest fleece is 
finer than the South Down, but not so even throughout, and that it 
works well with the Spanish—a convincing proof of the fineness of the 
pile—as does also the South Down, of which a considerable quantity 
has of late been carded with the Spanish in mills made for the purpose. 
He sold his wool this year, consisting of 235 South Down, 78 Dela- 
mere, and $0 mixed Merino, at 4s. 23d. per lb. and one of his neigh- 
bours sold Forest and South Down at 4s. per lb, and mixed Merino at 
5s. 1$¢. per lb, All these wooly were bought up for the Yorkshire 
manufacturers, I understand Mr. Follett has sold his wool of Spanish 
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mixture at 6s. per lb. including, however, one-sixth part or thereabouts 
of pure Merino. 

*‘ Thetford fair has not yet taken place, but Mr. Coke informs me, 
that he has sold 774 fleeces half-bred South Down and Ryland by a 
Merino ram, at 4s. 6d. per lb.; and I learn also that more than last 
year’s prices (3s. 24d.) is expected for wool in those parts. 

« As Colchester fair will not be held till next Monday, we know 
little of the price of South Down wool in that part of the country. 

« At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, held last week, the whole of 
the wool brought there was sold. The best South Down there sold at 
Qs. 5d. per |b. but it is much inferior in quality to our prime wool, Com- 
mon Berkshire wool sold better than last year. At the sale at London 
Wall, I understand much business was not done. The Duke of Bed- 
ford sold some lots of pure South Down at 3s. 1d.; and other lots at 
3s. 2d. per Ib. Mr. Ellman refused 3s. 3d. per lb. for his wool. 

“Some time after the last fair, held at this place twelve months ago, 
the price of South Down wool rose very much, notwithstanding the 
vehement assertions that the market was greatly overstocked, and that 
the woolstaplers could not dispose of their stocks, The prime wool 
sold soon after the fair, from 3s, 1$d. to 3s. 6d. and upwards. Mr. 
Price, of Lyminge, in Kent, sold his South Down wool at 3s. 9d. per lb. 
and it should be observed, that he has no Down; he has only artificial 
grasses, and a few grass fields; he keeps above three hundred ewes: 
and Mr. Honeywood sold his wool of the same kind at the like price. 
But the South Down wool, grown in Ireland, sold there last summer, 

by auction, greatly surpassed any price we have ever heard of in this 
country; it sold from 5s, 1d. to 8s. 6d. per lb. 

“The official value of woollen manufactures exported last year, is 
5,416,151/. which is 562,152/. more than the preceding year. 

“ The wise and highly to be applauded conduct of the present ad-' 
ministration, in firmly supporting the dignity and most essential inte- 
rests of this country against the blockading system of Buonaparte, 
and the non-importation and embargo measures of the American 
States, has proved highly beneficial to our commerce. The trade in 
general greatly exceeded that of preceding years, viz. the exports in 
1808 were 34,554,267, and in 1809 they rose to 50,301,763 ; and the, 
general commerce of the country never flourished to the degree it does 

at present. 

“* Under all these circumstances, namely, the increase of the weollen 
manufacture in Yorkshire, the extraordinary increase of our foreign 
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trade, and the certain failure or great decrease of a future supply from 
Spain, I conceive the value of the South Down wool will maintain a 
high price, not only from the apprehension that the French will get 
possession of the ports of that country, but because the quantity pro- 
duced there will be very greatly diminished in consequence. of its de. 
vastation and the ruined state of the flocks; and that the reduction of 
the price of Spanish wool in consequence of the late failures, and of 
the late extraordinary importation, should not materially, affect the 
value of South Down wool, which is the principal object of our consi- 
deration, and which.appears, to be 3s. 4d. per lb. from an average of 
the prices of that article sold since the failures, and within the present 
month, in the several parts of the kingdom. . I have avoided. all consi- 
deration of coarse or long wools, not wishing to, perplex the. subject 
with any thing that did not belong to it; I have made little inquiry, 
but I understand the sale is very dull. The Spanish breed is rapidly 
spreading over the.kingdom, and_also the breed of British fine-woolled 
sheep, which must diminish the growth of coarse wool, and conse- 
quently the value of an article so necessary to many essential manu- 
factures will rise. ;He added, that many persons well acquainted with 
the nature and value of wool, lament that this important article cannot 


yet find a fair market, and that we have not yet reached an adequate 


price according to quality, i 
Lord Sheffield concluded by saying, if the meeting wished for his 
opinion respecting the price of good South Down wool, that notwith- 


standing the average value within the present month throughout the 
kingdom was $s. 44d. per Ib. he was disposed to recommend, under all 
circumstances, and for the encouragement of the fair, and the dispatch 
of business, 3s. per lb. for such bargains’ as should be made that day, 
but he was satisfied that those to whom it might be convenient and who 
wished to reserve their wool, would, have a better price; and that in 
future, when the present stock of foreign wool is disposed of, that our 
farmers, who had attended to the quality of their wool, would never 
fail to obtain a very good price for it,” 

The company-seemed highly gratified with a statement so compre- 
hensive of the whole subject, and which laid before the meeting the 
prices and character of the wool of the several parts of the kingdom. 
Mr. Shiffner observed, that he had attended all the meetings from the 
first establishment of the fair; that the statements of the Noble Lord, 
which were so full of information, had always proved perfectly correct, 
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nd that, without that information so ably collected, the country 
would have been under great difficulty, and almost incapable of 
judging of the value of an article of so much consequence to every 
person present ; he then proposed that the health of Lord Sheffield, the 
founder of the fuir, should be drunk, with three times three. No ob- 
jection was started to any part of the statement. The wool ‘buyers, 
of course, in their observations, availed themselves of the late failures, 
complained of the market being overstocked with foreign wool, and re- 
peated some of the usual assertions of the deadness of trade. It has 
not yet appeared that much business was done that evening: some lots 
of wool were sold at 3s. per Ib. and it seems probable that the same will 
happen which has uniformly been the case, that the wool buyers who 
do not make their purchases at the time of the fair, pay afterwards a 
higher price. 


METHOD OF PRODUCING ONE-THIRD MORE 


BREAD, FROM A GIVEN QUANTITY OF CORN, 
WITHOUT MIXING ANY OF THE INGREDIENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Str, ; 


S the growth of bread corn and production of flour becomes every 
~year of the greater consequence, and increased value, from various 
circumstances exclusive of our daily increasing population, any attempt 
that can be made, either to promote economy in the use or manufac- 
ture of bread, or encourage the growth of bread corn, if instrumental 
in the smallest degree towards so desirable an object, will, I trust, net be 
found unworthy a place in your Magazine for circulation to the pub- 
lic. Ihave, therefore, to call the attention of all the readers of your 
work towards a general promulgation, of producing the greatest possi- 
ble quantity of bread froma given quantity of corn. 

The method is simply this—take a bushe] of the coarsest bran that 
comes from the mill, and let it boil for about an hour in six or seven 
gallons of water, keeping it well stirred that it may not stick to the 
bottom of the pot; then pour off the whole into a trough or tub per- 
forated full of holes, over which may be laid a coarse cloth to act as a 
sieve, and on the top of the whole should be placed a wooden cover, 
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haying a heavy weight placed thereon to press out all the liquor from 
the bran, which will then be left at the bottom of the tub in a thick 
pulp, and the liquor that will be expressed will contain all the essen- 
tial oil. of the corn, and which will be of the consistency of paste, 
having a very agreeable taste and smell, similar to the milk that is 
found in greencorn. The next thing is, to apply this liquor or mixture 
for the purpose of making the dough a bread, being careful not to mix 
raw water therewith or it will set the mixture. The proper quantity 
of bread being made therewith it will be found to weigh, when com- 
pletely baked, full one-third more than the same quantity of flour 
made simply with water in the usual way. In the domestic manage- 
ment of families and establishments in the country this is peculiarly 
applicable, where corn is sent to the mill from the Consumer, and it is 
not necessary to make any calculation or point out the saving to the 
public, even by a partial adoption of this plan; was it generally car- 
ried into effect it would be equal to bringing six hundred thousand 
acres of land into the cultivation of bread corn: 
Your’s, &c. 
PUBLICOLA. 
Walcot Place, August 20, 1810. 


——_-_-_-_-er—r— 
ON THE MANUFACTURE AND TRADE OF SALT. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF W. JACKSON, ESQ. AS LAID BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Saur is made or procured from rock-salt by the process of refining, 
from brine produced in natural springs, and from sea-water. 

The principal salt works are in and on the borders of Cheshire; at 
Droitwich, in Worcestershire; and on the coast of Hampshire; the 
whole number in England being about one hundred and eighty- 
three, 

The process of making salt is not exactly the same at all the works; 
and the expense depends very much upon the strength of the brine, 
and the price of fuel. 

The owner or proprietor of every salt-pit, or salt-work, is required 
to make entry with the excise, and fo provide secure warehouses for 
storing the salt raised or procured: the excise officers have at all times 
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access to the works, and authority to inspect the premises, to examine 
the operations, and to take account of the salt produced, 

Rock Salt, when taken out of the pit or mine, is deposited in a ware- 
house, from whence it can legally be taken in the day-time only, in 
the presence of the officer, and upon payment of duty, or security to 
deliver it at some established refinery, or manufactory of mineral al- 
kali, or on board for exportation. 

The refineries of rock-salt in England do not in number exceed 
twenty-three, and the greater part of the rock-salt which is raised is 
taken free of duty for those refineries, or for exportation. Rock salt is 
found in Cheshire, and is chiefly conveyed in flats or other vessels to 
Liverpool, from whence it is shipped for exportation, or to be sent 
coast-wise : it is accompanied with an excise permit, and if intended 
for refining, bond is taken in treble the value of the duty for the due 
delivery thereof; and the bond is cancelled upon the production of a 
certificate of the officer of excise testifying such delivery: the time for 
the production of the certificate is limited to three months. 

In case of rockesalt delivered for exportation security is given at the 
pits for treble the value of the duty, that the whole shall be duly ship- 
ped on board the vessel in which it is intended to be exported; and 
the bond is discharged on the production of a certificate from the 
officer of excise attending the shipping, which certificate is required te 
be produced in two months. 

On the arrival of rock-salt at the port of exportation, and before 
shipped, a second bond is taken, in treble the value of the duty, for 
the due exportation, in which bond the commander of the vessel must 
join; and no certificate for the discharge of any security entered inte 
for the exportation of rock-salt can be made out till the exporter, or 
his known agent, shall have verified the exportation on oath. Refiners 
of salt camhot sell rock-salt unmelted. 

Salt for Home Consumption consists chiefly of three distinct sorts, viz. 
undried salt, stove-dried salt, and large-grained salt. 

The operations are inspected by the officers, who have notice of the 
commencement and completion thereof ; and who, by a sort of compus 
tation, takes an account of the quantity of salt produced; which, 
when finished, is deposited in warehouses under the locks of the 
officer. 

From these warehouses the salt is delivered upon notice to and in the 
presenice of the officers, who, assisted by the proprietor’s servants, 
weigh the same; and this is, in fact, the ouly opportunity which the 
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process admits of taking a true account of the quantity of salt pro- 
duced. From this account the duty is ascertamed and charged; and 
the salt upon removal from the works is accompanied with a permit; 
as it likewise is if removed from any other place coast-wise, or from 
any place whatever to London, Liverpool, Worcester, Gloucester or 
Bristol. The permit specifies the name of the person from and to 
whom sent; the mode of conveyance, and whether by land or water; 
the quantity and species of salt, and for what purpose intended; and 
also the time for which the permit is to remain in force. The proprie- 
tor of the salt-work is required to keep, and verify on oath, a daily 
account of all salt delivered; and, on providing sufficient security, he 
has credit of nearly or quite seven weeks for payment of the duty. 

Salt, conveyed by canals or carried coast-wise, must, on trans hip- 
ping, if the officer requires it, be weighed; and also upon landing at 
the place to which it is consigned; and before delivery, the master of 
the vessel is required to make oath that his cargo consists of the salt 
only which was originally taken on board, and that it is the same as is 
described in the permit. 

Salt, when removed from the works, gets into consumption, in gene- 
ral, through the medium of dealers in the article; and it is only neces- 
sary to observe further, that salt, for which the duty has been paid 
may be exported as merchandize upon bond, and the exporter is in 
such a case intitled to a drawback of the duty, 

Salt for Exportation can be delivered free of duty only from the ware- 
house at the works, or from warehouses provided expressly for the pur- 
pose of storing duty-free salt, at Bristol or Liverpool, The officer 
must have notice and attend the delivery, and take account of salt 
for exportation, as in the case of salt delivered upon duty for home 
consumption, 

If delivered from the works, security, in treble the value of the duty, 
must be entered into, duly to lade the salt on board the ship or vessel 
in which it is intended to be exported ; and this bond is cancelled on 
the production of a certificate from the proper officer of the salt having 
been duly shipped. On re-shipping at the port of exportation, a se- 
cond bond is taken, in which the master of the yessel is required 
to join; and this bond, if the salt be consigned to Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, or Alderney, is discharged, on pro- 
ducing a certificate of the landing of the salt at the port te which it is 
consigned. 

Salt for exportation, on rcinoval from the works, ig ag¢companied 
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with a permit, as in the case of salt for home consumption; and it has 
been before observed, that salt for which the duty has been paid, upon 
being duly exported on bond is entitled to a drawback of that duty, 

Salt for the Fisheries is secured and delivered under regulations si- 
milar to those observed in respect of salt for exportation. Notice of 
the delivery, and the attendance of the officer, is required; it is 
weighed in his presence, and it is accompanied on removal with a per- 
mit. Bond is given at the works; and if trans-shipped to be carried 
coast-wise, a second bond is taken, in which the master of the vessel is 
required to join. 

The first bond is discharged upon certificate of the trans-shipping, 
and the second upon certificate of the delivery of the salt into the 
stock of the fish-curer, for whom it is intended. The certificate in the 
first case is required to be produced in one month, and in the latter in 
three months. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

There are a variety of subordinate regulations intended to prevent 
plunder and embezzlement at the works, and fraud in the trade. 

These regulations have seldom been complained of; many of them, 
indeed, seem to contribute in some degree to the safety and protec- 
tion of the proprietors, and have little tendency to impede or ob- 
struct the process of manufacture. The system of excise may be ex- 
plained to consist in surveying and taking account of manufactures 
from the first and earliest state of operations; attending the same 
through the whole process until finished; and calculating the duty 
upon that account which gives the highest charge.—The process of 
making salt certainly does not admit of the application of this system 
in its fullest extent: it has, however, been applied as far as it could 
be done with propriety, and the effect has been an increase in the re» 
yenue, independent of the additional duties imposed. 

The notices required by law at the works pending the operations, and 
for the delivery, as well as those required previous to the shipping and 
Janding salt, excited serious apprehensions at the commencement of 
the law; atid a strict compliance with the law jn respect of these no- 
tices may, and probably will in some instances, occasion delay and 
interruption; but it does not appear that those regulations have been 
attended with any material inconvenience to the trade, or that they 
have been frequently complained of. The necessity of permits for the 
remoyal of salt, and of entering into bond for the delivery of duty- 
free salt, seem to be the foundation of uneasiness in the minds of the 
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trade. In fact, these circumstances appear to constitute the principal 
grievance. For where bonds are entered into for the delivery, and 
permits required for the removal of specific quantities of a commodity 
~ go liable to vary in weight as salt, a discretionary power must be vested 
in those who superintend the execution of the laws, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
COTTON COLONIES, 


Amusr the general pressure of the war, the West India proprie, 
tors have suffered-in a degree which the public would scarcely have 
credited, had not the facts been authenticated by unquestionable do- 
cuments. Formerly they received the fair reward of their industry, 
and of personal sacrifices; at present, they are not mercly deprived of 
such requital, but are absolutely losing what they may have already 
realized, or becoming so deeply involved as to be obliged to surrender 
their properties to creditors, who, in turn, must yield to similar evils, 
Such a state of a great empire cannot long exist without partial ruin 
and general loss. ‘To obviate both of these events must be the wish of 
every lover of his country ; but before they can be obviated they must 
be known. The author of these observations undertakes that task, from 
a solicitude to benefit his fellow citizens, by placing facts within their 
grasp, which, from being widely scattered and separated from each 
other, might have otherwise been withheld from the public eye. 

The misfortunes of the sugar-planter are generally known from some 
able tracts that have been given to the world, by gentlemen fully com- 
petent to treat of such subjects. The cotton-planter has, however, 
had no advocate, though by no means exempted from the general cala- 
mities. To point out particularly his sufferings and their causes, is the 
chief object of these pages. In order to have precise notions on the 
subject, it is necessary to ascertam as clearly as circumstances permit, 
the real relations of the mother country.and her colonies. The prin- 
ciples are, of necessity, general. 

A slight sketch will be afterwards given of the former and the pre- 
sent state of the cotton colonies; of the causes of the existing pres- 
sure; and of those means of alleviation which seem most. feasible aud 
practicable. 
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Politicians. have so long agreed as to the general principle of the re- 
lations of the parent state and her colonies, that it may seem almost 
superfluous to enter upon it in this place. The motives in which the 
most vehement dissention originated, have long been at rest; but if 
ever again called into action, there is little doubt of their resuming 
their influeuce on the discussions of those who look no farther than to 
the object of immediate interest. It will, therefore, be well to takea 
few of the most important and obvious points into consideration, before 
a decided opinion is formed, 

One party contends that colonies are mere dependencies ; the other, 
that they are integral parts of the empire. ‘The latter opinion seems 
so congenial to every feeling of the buman heart, that it is difficult te 
discover how liberal men could have been brought to oppose it with the 
zeal and pertinacity that have been displayed. 

The arguments in its favour may be considered of three classes; na- 
tural, analogical, and political. 

Colonies are well known to be establishments remote from the seat of 
empire, that have been originally founded by the nation to which they 
are attached, as by some others, from which the pessession has been 
obtained by conquest or by cession. 

The colonies, owing their existence to the possessing power, must be 
considered integral parts of the empire; for in quitting their native 
shores, neither the first adventurers nor their successors relinquished 
their birth-right: they merely transferred their habitations; being 
still subject to the laws of that country which gave them birth: they 
could not have sacrificed any privileges, because no crime was imputed 


by law; they suffered the penalties of every crime committed abroad, 


and succeeded to estates and honours in the same way as if at home. 
In short, they remained vithin the pale of their country’s laws, except 
in those instances in which local circumstances rendered it impossible. 
The regulations of each province of a state are adapted to some pecue 
liarities which do not exist elsewhere: yet the aggregate of these pro- 
vinces constitute the empire. 

It cannot be urged that a temporary relinquishment of privilege may 
take place; for it involves the gross absurdity of surrendering a power 


‘to be resumed at pleasure, while no specific contract te that effect was 


ever made. The very act of surrendering the advantages of any society 
disqualifies a man for the functions of a citizen. His political exist- 
ence having ceased, he cannot perform political acts, The whole 
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community alone can enable him to resume his rank among them: the 
moral difficulty in this case is very analogous to the physical impossibi- 
lity of a dead mun’s returning to life by his own act. 

No laws, however, have ever been enacted to disfranchise the British 

colonists of their birth-rights; they’ are in the same situation with 
their countrymen on the high seas, alike removed from the immediate 
superintendance of the government, but equally entitled to pro- 
tection, : 
The application of this doctrine to .the original colonies, or those 
which owe their existence to the state in actual possession, is unques- 
tionable. It is worthy of inquiry, how far they extend to captured co- 
lonies. “This may be also determined on -broad principles, dependent 
on those already set forth. in stich colonies as have formed no engage- 
ments, the arrangement depends on the option of the conquerors, ree 
gulated however by thé eternal principles of justice. In those that 
have capitulated on the express condition of enjoying the privileges of 
their conquerors, the case becomes one of right, not of choice: those 
who surrender on such terms are intitled to all the advantages and im- 
munities of their fellow colonists. 

The analogical arguments in favour of this side of the question, 
may be found in the history of every state in Europe. Our own coun- 
try furnishes some striking examples. ‘The very essence of every poli- 
tical compact is the reciprocity of advantage conferred and received by 
each part of the united body. It 'is thlefefore required only under-or- 
dinary circumstances, that each should govern and defend itself; when 
critical emergencies arise, all must concur in contributing succour, 
and each must contribute in the best and most efficient manner that 
its means permit. In Great Britain and Ireland, the manufacturing 
towns are the fruitful resources of the recruiting service; the sea-ports 
mau our navy: yet it cannot be contended that these places alone de- 
fend the empire. The other parts do their duty by paying taxes, and 
promoting other objects of national importance, which indirectly con- 
duce to the same point. ‘The application of this position is sufficiently 
obvious. , 

It is worthy of recollection, that there is no political compact io 
which the different members contribute in the same way, or in the 
same proportion. This is very remarkable in the well known. instance 
of the States of Holland, where Guelderland, the first of the provinces 
in point of rank, paid five per cent. of the whole taxes, and Holland, the 
second, fifty-eight per cent. This is certainly anomalous; but it confirms 
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the general position, that each part of the empire furnishes the state with 
means, in proportion to its ability. It will hereafter be shewn that the 
West Indies do more than their duty in this respect ; which authorises 
them to expect and to enjoy protection in ordinary cases, and favour, 
when their interests are opposed to those of foreigners. 

The political considerations which have been alluded to are so nume- 
rous, that it will be sufficient to mention a few of the most striking. 
The West Indian colonies defray the whole of their civil establishments; 
and in most, if not all of them, a considerable surplus remains in the 
public fund for imperial uses, 

The sole expenses, then, which Great Britain incurs for her colonies 

is confined to small salaries of some of the public officers, (who are 
moreover amply paid by the colonies themselves) and to that of their 
military and naval establishments. 
‘> Politieal writers have generally computed the value of the several 
parts of an empire by the number of men that they furnish, and the 
support they afford to the public revenue. To these points the exa- 
mination of the value of the West Indies is now reduced. Their cone 
stitution precludes an increase of the. white population ;. it is therefore 
impossible to raise troops for general service from that class of inhabi- 
tants. Several black regiments, however, have been raised, some at 
the sole expense of the colonies in which they were formed. These 
men form a very respectable military force. In addition to this; there 
ie no part of the empire in Wilich the militia duty falls so generally as 
in the West Indies. These local troops are self-supported, and — 
-with fidelity all their duties. 

In most of the colonies, a gratuitous allowance is ties to the British 
troops that are stationed there; so that the aid, in point of men, 
though not so complete asin some places is far beyond some 
Let us examine the test in its other bearings:—the West India colonists 
-eontribute to the public revenue in an infinitely larger proportion than 
any other class of British subjects. In 1804-5, the walue of the im- 
ports from the British West Indies was above seventeen millions of 
pounds sterling, which yielded above five millions of direct public re- 
venue. By various indirect means, Mr. Lowe Computes fhat an equal 
sim finds its way into the treasury ; making a total of ten millions.of 
pounds of annual revenue to the state in general. 

Besides the enormous revenue drawn from the produce of the colo- 
“nies, large sums are paid by those West India proprietors resident in 

' Beitain, who contribute in a three-fold form to the state:—1. By the 
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colonial taxes; 2. By those on produce; and 3. By those on revenue in 
Britain. Mr. Brougham, in his valuable work on Colonial Policy, 
estimates the revenue of West India proprietors subject to taxation in 
this country at several millions. It may be difficult to ascertain the 
precise amount, but it may be fairly estimated from the net average of 
four years, at about two millions, which contributes in the same way as 
any other revenue in this country, If this be the case, under the pres 
sent grevious system, how much greater would it be in more propitious 
times. The resources of those already in Britain would Le augmented, 
and others would reside here, who at present are deterred by the diffi- 
culties they have to encounter. 

Nor is this the whole advantage in point of revenue. Goods to the 
amount of six millions of pounds are annually exported to the colo- 
nies; most of which articles are taxed in some form or other, - 

From these facts, it is clear, that the West India colonies answer the 
great criterion of political utility, and ought therefore to enjoy those 
benefits to which they Lave such powerful claims. 

Although there has been a pretty minute detail of those points which 
have been selected by politicians, and the importance of which is un- 
questionable, there are some others of great moment, as promoting na- 
tional objects in an eminent degree. 

The quantity of industry called forth by any pursuit, and the real 
wealth produced by it, form the best criterion of its value. Mr, Bo- 
sanquet has well shewn that the value ofthe imports from, and exports 
to, the West India colonies, far exceeds that of any trade we have. 
The monopoly Acts secure all the advantages to the mother ceuntry, 
by excluding every rival. The demand for British produce, the want 
of which cannot be dispensed with, is so enormous as to call forth di- 
rectly and indirectly the energies of every part of the empire. An 
immense number of men are employed by the manufacturers, who are 
thus supported: British merchants, ship-owners, insurance brokers, and 
others, are actually maintained by the Weat India colonies: 

The materials for some very important manufactures are furnished 
by them, above one-third of the whole of the cotton imported into 
Great Britain being derived from them, 

Mr. Brougham has shewn, that in the shipping employed between 
this country and the West India colonies, there are more seamen in 
proportion to the tonnage than in any other trade, being that of ong 
nan te every fourteen tons. 

From, the official reports made to the House of Commons of the tone 
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nage and seamen employed in that trade, during the year 180+, it ap. 
pears that the former amounted to 236,580 tons of shipping ; and that 
17,680 seamen were engaged on board of. those vessels. The propor- 
tion, in this instance, exceeds the estimate of Mr. Brougham; there 
being one man to every thirteen one-third tons. But Mr, Lowe esti- 
ates the number of men, including those engaged in fisheries depen- 
Hct on the colonies, at twenty-five thousand men, which would reduce 
the proportion to one man to abot each nine haif tons, The same 
gentleman has stated most decisive reasons for the preference given to 
this trade by the lower classes; and he has also shewn, that the induce- 
ments held out by it, are so great as to lead many to enter into the sea 
service, whe would otherwise have shunned it. He has done this, and 
indeed every part of his subject, such ample justice, that the repeti- 
tion of the facts in this place would be a superfluous labour. 

There is another consideration which has been too generally over- 
looked: that the intercourse between Britain and her colonies replaces 
two British capitals, while all others replaces only one. 

Such are a few of the advantages enjoyed by the parent state: the 
next object of attention is the disadvantages under which the colonists 


labour. ‘They are too goading to be overlooked. To a large class of 
them the leyislature has of late afforded some relief, which has how- 
ever been imperfect. To another (the cotton planters) there appears 
to be no intention of "nord any aid; for every petition that has 


been forwarded to the Board of Trade has been dismissed without the 
relief sought. 

Fvery man in this empire is deeply affected by the prosperity or ad- 
versity of the colonies; for should the evil become too great to be 
borne, ruin must ensue to those immediately dependent on them; and 
all the taxes now paid by them must be drawn from the parent 
state. 
~ It is an awful and important truth, that Britain cannot exist with a 
smaller revenue than she at present possesses. Landholders, as well as 
the mercantile interest, should weigh well this fact, and act in such 
a manner as to promote their own interests no less than those of their 
fellow subjects. 

These circumstances apply perhaps in a greater degree to the sugar 
than to the cotton colonies ; there is another peculiarity connected with 
the latter. 

Raw cotton has become nearly with wool, a staple of these king- 
doms. The unrivalled excellence of our manufactures ensures us the 
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market wherever we have access, At present we derive the cotton 
wool which is manufactured or exported in its raw state from our own 
colonies, from the United States of America, the Brazils, the Spanish 
-colonies, the Levant, and the East Indies. Of the whole of this above 
one-third is imported from the British colonies. On this we can always 
calculate, barring the risk of crops and of capture; the last being 
much lessened by the expulsion of the French from the western hemi 

sphere. All obtained from foreigners is dependent on their caprice; 
of this America has afforded an admirable illustration. 

In 1808, the quantity of cotton imported from North America was 
only ten millions and a half of pounds, being thus reduced to little more 
than one-third of what it had been for the three preceding years, and_ 
to one-fifth of what it has since been. The other independent states 
may be equally whimsical, or their interests may be different from 
what they now are. There are also physical objections to some of the 
cotton wool obtained from foreign sources: that from the Levant being 
only fit for the coarsest manufactures, that from India is either coarse. 
or fine in the extreme, and cannot be generally used. The expense 
too of freight is four times that from the West Indies. ‘ 

Unless the colonists obtain relief they must and they will seek it for 
themselves. It is true that they afe without the means of revolt; their 
peculiar situation, their inclinations, all concur to oppose such a 
design. This furnishes an additional claim on generasity. ~ 

There is a pitch, however, to whic only the chords pf attachment 
can be tuned; if wound farther, discord is produced, and at last they 
are broken for ever. Men who are then rendered active fron neces- 
sity, will devise means of relief; those of active redress are not in 
their power, but they may share their wrongs with those who now in- ; 
flict them, by withdrawing themselves and their slaves to some couny ' 
try, Where they will receive that protection which is denied at bome: 
and,eyen should this dread alternative not be adopted, the dissatisfac- , 
tion exeited by such real causes will not be confined to the breasts of 
the immediate sufferers, It will spread rapidly, an.) may ultimately 
excite efforts which are much to be deprecated, Men will not be op- 
pressed, nay absolutely defrauded, without a murmur oy complaint, 

These evils will result from the calamities of the whole of the West 
India colonies; if a part only suffers, the mischief, thangh less gene- 
ral, will be proportionably destructive to. all connected with them 
The cotton colonies are therefore entitled to their due share of attem= ) 
tion from the legislature. A statement of their farmer and, present, 
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situation, in all respects, will next be given; it is fatally correct, and 
needs no embellishments to heighten the miseries it contains. 

Ever since the British have engaged in colonial speculations in the 
West Indies they have made the culture of the cotton-tree, in some 
degree, an object of attention ; for a long time it was partial, and con» 
fined to very few situations. The increasing enterprize of the mother 
country did not, however, allow West Indian industry to be exclusively 
confined to sugar; but, by improving the manufactures at home, it 
gave a new impulse to the western world, and cotton has gradually be- 
come an object of-more general attention. 

The West Indies, for a° considerable period, supplied nearly the 
whole of the British demand. About thirty years ago, the Dutch set- 
tlements on the coast of Guyana first attracted the attention of the 
cotton planters ; and about the sametime North America engaged in 
similar pursujts in her southern states. 

During the progress of this cultivation the extension of manu- 
factories at home produced a corresponding demand for the raw mate- 
rial, which was principally supplied by the British colonies, including 
those on the coast of Guyana, and which were captured in 1796 by the 
British. A few years ago the foreign planter discovered that Britain 
was the best market for this, produce, and since that occurred, the 
North Americans have introduced enormous and i increasing quantities 
of cotton wool: ‘The produce of the Brazils was monopolized by Por- 
ragat Prévious | to the occupation of the latter country by the French; 
it has sifice found a vent in Great Britain. Unimportant as the quan- 
tities Undoubtedly are that are derived from other sources, they also 
increase. Foreigners : as well as our fellew citizens are thus protected, 
in a way that does not seem quite congenial to the common notions of 
justice, 

The following : statement will enable the reader to, appreciate fatfly 
the real iniseries of the British cotton planter, who suffers for the be- 
nefit of foreigners, 

In the British cotton colonies immense capitals have been ‘vested, 
and large tracts of country have been deyoted to the cultivation of this 
article, If point of national importance these colonies have been ra- 
pidly increasing, as will be seen by reference to table C. (in “our 
next.) 

“The original | expense of forming plantations, and of rendering them 
fit for thé purposes for which they are now used, was very consider- 
able, as will be more evident when it is recollected that the barren un- 
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cultivated tracts which have been rendered productive and fruitful, 
were remote from all those facilities which we possess so amply at 
home; that the whole labour of clearing away immense forésts, and 
of drajning swamps or unhealthy lands, was performed by negroes 
brought from Africa at a heavy expense, who for a time were entirely’ 
dependent on foreign supplies for support. A calculation might be 
instituted ; but the faets are so strong, that the general position may be 
assumed without fear of being questioned. 

From the very nature of our West India colonies they must even 
now, and at all periods, be in a great measure dependent on other 
Countries for some of the most important necessaries of life. The 
Constitution of the society precludes manufacturing the most conimon 
articles, and they do not possess all the means of support. 

"The monopoly secured by Britain to herself enhances the price of 
whatever is derived from her, as provisions can always be obtained 
thuch cheaper from North America—but this is inconsistent with the 
notions of those who have the power of remedying the mischief. ' 
* The effects of this monopoly are decidedly hostile to the British 
cotton planter, for it increases the real cost of his property, while it 
depresses the value of his produce. Of this, however, more will be 
said hereafter ; at present, the allusion is sufficient to confirm the esti- 
mate of the value of such property. It may be here remarked that 
clothing of every kind, as Well as a Tr is exported’ from this 
country. 

It appears froin a careful comparison of these circumstances of the 
real value of cotton éstates, (taking every source of expense into con- 
sideration,) that the averagé value of each acre of land may be stated 
at between 1407. ‘and 1507, sterling. 

Each acre (as proved by an average of ten years) produces about’ 
200 lbs. net of cotton wool. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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‘( Continued from p. 201.) 


: se practice of dressing caused a revolution in the whole system of 
bleathing and dyeing. Before this time the ‘lighter drabs and fancy 
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colours might be suid rather to hang on the surface than to be fixed in 
the substance of cotton goods, But the necessity of passing through 
the ordeal of dressing over glowing hot iron, caused them to employ 
more fixed drugs and astringents, with more powerful menstruums, in 
order to discharge the rustiness Contracted by the fire; in all Which 
attempts they kept improving till dressing jn the grey ‘ook place, and 
goeds were brought to considerable perfection by alternate dressings 
and bleachings before they were dyed. Notwithstanding this improve- 
ment the dyers found sufficient scope for their invention in the variety 
of patterns, they were encouraged to produce for pattern cards, which 
now began to be circulated, not only through these kingdoms but all 
over Europe, and the printing of many articles in the. fastian branch 
gave a greater variety to these pattern cards, while it afforded fullem- 
ployment for invention in dyeing grounds preparatory to them, and 
following the prints with other shades. ‘Thus the art of printing at, 
Manchester came to rival that.of London, and that branch has in a 
great measure been transferred from thence. 

The person to whom these improvements were particularly owing 
was Mr. J. Wilson, of Ainsworth. He was originally a manufacturer, 
in the fustian branch at Manchester, and early engaged in the making 
of cotton velvets, which by unwearied efforts he brought to their ut-. 
most degree of perfection. By attending carefully to the instruction 
and superintendance of weavers, he soon | pought that part of the ma- 
nufacture to such perfection that nothing could be added but an alte. 
ration of tabbies to Genoa backs, chained or otherwise. ‘ 

The dyeing and dressing’ were, however, still imperfect. Mr. Wilson 
used various means of rubbing and brushing the piles, clearing off the 
loose hairs with razors, and then burning them off with spirits of wine, 
in which operations many others began to engage as well as himself. 
But it was he that first began to dye them also himself, which at first 
he did in an experimental way himself at home, when firing off the 
pile with bot irons took place. These were first used upon blacks only, 
and were much like the weavers’ drying irons, only of a rounder form, 
and were heated by stoves; and the person who first employed them 
was a Mr, Whitlow, governor of the house of correction, This method 
eaved the expense of spirits, and succeeded equally well. 

Mr. Wilson having a turn for chymical inquiries investigated the 
different known processes for dyeing, and found that those employed by 
the thread dyers were better adapted to fix black upon cotton than those 
toed by the fustian dyers, He found freweng washing and rinsing of 
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great use in opening the pile to favour the new method of dressing. 
Resolving to give full scope to his improvements he took a bouse and 
grounds at Ainsworth, near Cockey Moor, and commenced a capital 
dresser, bleacher, and dyer, first and principally of his own goods, 
which he brougbt to such high perfection as to acquire the highest 
character both at London and in foreign markets. Before he could 
bring his plans to full execution, he had persons articled to him for 
seven years, and carefully taught all the various operations in the dif- 
ferent departments ; for none ef the workmen previously employed in 
dressing, bleaching, or dyeing would suit his purpose, on account of 
their attachment to the old methods. He continued the method of 
dressing by hand-irons some time after the present one obtained of 
drawing them over red hot cylinders, as there was less danger of firing 
or tearing the pieces; but he effectually opened and softened the pile 
‘by repeated operations of various kinds, finishing it quite upright, 
with a peculiar gloss and brightness, insomuch that pattern card- 
makers could at first sight distinguish slips of his working from all 
others. 

Having succeeded to his satisfaction in dyeing the other rich co- 
lours, he procured from the Greek dyers of Smyrna the secret of dye- 
ing Turkey red, which has been described at large in two essays read 
before the Philosophical and Literary Society of Manchester, which he 
printed and distributed among his friends after he had retired from 
business, This red he found required too tedious and expensive a pro- 
cess, less suited to manufactured goods than to cotton in the skein, nor 
even suited to that spun upon the single spindles then in use, though it 
might be applicable enough to that spun on machines. 

The character Mr. Wilson’s finishing had acquired was a great re- 
commendation of velverets when they first came up, and induced the 
manufacturers to get most of the rich colours dyed by him, He was 
prevailed upon by much entreaty to dye some drabs, which he per- 
formed in such perfection, that the dyers of fancy drabs could only 
succeed in proportion as they followed his processes. ‘Ihe china blues 
that he dyed upon velvets and velverets were likewise of his own ' 
vention, 

Several circumstances have occurred to fix the printin: 
here; a principal one was, that cotton greys and calicoes » 
tured in these parts, when by printing here the former e> 
Carriage to London was saved, Further, the rent for blea 
is much lower, and the workmen in general con live cbr 
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nage aad seamen employed iw that trade, during (ve year 1404, it ap. 
peare that the ferner amounted to 250,90 tone of slapping . and that 
17 080 seamen were engaged on heard of these veesele The propor. 
tron, im thie instance, eteeed> the eetumate of Mr. Brougham, there 
being ene man te every thirteen ane-therd toms, Hut Mr, Lowe enti 
Mates the mumber ol men, melding (hese engaged 1m fet ree ce pen: 
dent on the evlumies, at twenty Awe thousand wen, which would reduce 
the proportion te one man to ehowt each nue half tone, The seme 
ii titleman bas stated most deemive reasons for the preference given te 
tive trace by the lower classes; and be bas alee shewn, that the induce 
wents beld out by it, are so great as to load many to enter into the sea 
service, whe would otherwise have shunned it. ble bas done this, and 
nudeed every part of bie sulyect, such aiumple justice, that the repoti- 
tion of the facts im this place would be a supertiuous labour. 

‘There  anether comiueration which has been too generally over- 
looked; that the intercourse between Britain and her colomes replaces 
two British capitals, while all others replaces only one. 

Such are a few of the advantages enjoyed by the parent state: the 
heat object of attention is the disadvantages under which the colonists 
labour. They are too goading to be overlooked. ‘lo u large class of 
them the legislature has of late afforded some relief, which has howe 
ever been imperfect. To another (the cotton planters) there appears 
to be no intention of affording any aid; for every petition that has 
been forwarded to the Board of Trade has been dismissed without the 
relief sought. 

Every man in this empire is veer affected by the prosperity or ad+ 
versity of the colonies; for should the evil become too great to be 
borne, ruin must ensue to those immediately dependent on them ; and 
all the taxes,now paid by them must be drawn from the parent 
state. 

It is an awful and important truth, that Britain cannot exist with a 
smaller revenue than shevat present possesses. Landholders, as well as 
the mercantile. interest, should weigh well this fact, and act in such 
a manner as to promote their own interests no Jess than those of their 
fellow subjects. 

These circumstances apply perhaps in.a greater degree to Graber 
than to the cotton colonies; there is another peculiarity connected with 
the latter. 

Raw cotton has become nearly with wool, a steple of these king< 
dome, “The wnrivalled excellence of our manufactures ensures us the 
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market wherever we have access At preseat we derive the cotton 
wool which i manufactured er exported im its raw state from our own 
edtomes, from the | nited States of Amereoa, the Brazile, the Spaniel 
colonies, the Levent, awd the Kast ladies, Of the whote of thts dhove 
one-third te tmported from the liriteh colonies, Ou thie we can always 
caleulete, barring the nek of crops end of copturey the tea being 
much lessened by the expulsion of the Preneb from the western hee). 
aphere. Ail abtained from foreigners is dependent on thei caprice ; 
of this America bes afforded an edemiratle Must ration 

In 1908, the quantity of cetten mmperted from Nort! Ameries was 
anly ten million: and a half of pounds, bem: thus reduced to little more 
than one-third of what it had been for the three preceding yearn, and 
to one-fifth of what it has sinee been. The other independent states 
may be equally whimsical, or their interests may be different from 
what they now are. ‘There are also physica! objections to some of the 
cotton wool obtained from foreign sources: that from the Levant being 
only fit for the coarsest manufactures, that from India is ether coarse 
or fine in the extreme, and eanwot be generally used. The expense 
too of freight is four times that from the West Indies. 

Unless the colonists obtain relief they must and they will seek it for 
themselves. It is true that they are without the means of revolt; their 
peculiar situation, their inclinations, all concur to oppose such a 
design. This furnishes an additional claim on generosity. 

There is a pitch, -however, to which only the chords of att ichment 
can be tuned; if wound farther, discord is produced, and at last they 
are broken for ever. Men who are then rendered active from neces- 
sity, will devise means of velief; those of active redress are’ not in 
their power, but they may shate their wrongs ‘with those who now in- 
flict them, by withdrawing themselves and their slaves to some coun- 
try, where they will receive that protection which is denied at home: 
and even should this dread alternative not be adopted, the dissatisfac- 
tion excited by such real causes will not be confined-to the breasts of” 
the immediate sufferers. It will spreadrapidiy, and may utithately 
excite efforts which are much to bé deprecated. Men will not be op=* 
pressed,-nay absolutely defrauded, without a murmur or complaint, 

These evils will result-ffom the calamities ‘of the whole of tlie West 
India colonies; if a part only suffers, the mischief, though Jess gene- 
ral, will be proportionably destructive to aj] connected with’ them: 
The cotton colonies are therefore entitled to their due share-of atten- 
tion from the legislature: A’ statement of their former and’ presént a: 
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situation, in all tespects, will next be. given; it is fatally correct, and 
needs no-embellishments to beighten the miseries it contains. 

Ever since the British have engaged in colonial speculaticns in the 
West Indies they have made tbe culture of the cottonstree, in some 
degree, an.object of attengion ; for a long time it was partial, and con- 
fined to very few. situations. The increasing enterprize of the mother 
country did not; However, aliow West Indian industry to be exclusively 
confined to sugar; but, by improving the manufactures at home, it 
gave a new impulse to,the western world, and cotton has gradually be- 
come ap pbject of more general attention. 

The West Indies, fora ;considerable period, supplied nearly the 
whole of the British demand... About thirty years ago, the Dutch set- 
tlements pn the coast of Guyana first attracted the attention of the 
cotton planters ; and about. the sametime North America engaged in 
similar pursuits in her southern states. 

During the pregress of this cultivation the extension of manue 
factories at home produced a corresponding demand for the raw mate- 
sial,, whjch was principally supplied by the British colonies, including 
those on the coast of Guyana, and which were captured in 1796 by the 
British. A few years ago the foreign planter discovered that Britain 
was the best market for this produce, and since that occurred, the 
North Americans have introduced enormous and increasing quantities 
of cotton wool.. The produce of the Brazils was monopolized by Por- 
tugal previous to the occupation of the latter country by the French; 
it bas since found a yent in Great Britain, Unimportant as the quan- 
tities undoubtedly are that are derived from other sources, they also 
increase, Foreigners as well as our fellow citizens are thus protected, 
in a way that does not seem quite congenial to the common notions of 
justice. 

The following statement will enable the reader to appreciate fairly 
She real miserics of the British cotton planter, who sufiers for the bee 
nefit of foreignerger 4, _ 

Inthe British cotton colonigs immense capitals have been vested, 
and large tracts of country have beep devoted to the cultivation of this 
article. Ip point of national importance these colonies have been ra- 
pidly increasing, as will be seen by reference to table C. (in our 
next. ) 

The osiginal expense of forming plantations, and of rendering them 
fit fog the purposes for which«they are now used, was very consider- 
able, as will be mere evident when it is recqllected that the barren un- 
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cultivated tracts which have been rendered productive and fruitful, 
were remote from ail those facilities which we possess so amply at 
home; that the whole labour of -clearing away immense forests, and 
of draining swamps or unhealthy lands, was performed by negroes 
brought from ‘Africa at a heavy expense, who for a time were entirely. 
dependent on foreign supplies for support. A calewlation might be 
instituted; but the facts are so strong, that the general position -_ be 
assumed without fear of being questioned. ; 

From the very nature of our West India colonies they must even 
now, and at all periods, be in a great measure dependent on other 
countries for some of the most important necessaries of life. The. 
constitution of the society precludes manufacturing the most common: 
articles, and they do not possess all the means of support. 

The monopoly secured by Britain to herself enhances the price of 
whatever is derived from ber, as provisions can always be obtained 
much cheaper from North America+but this is inconsistent with the 
notions of those who have the power of remedying the mischief. 
~ The effects of this monopoly are decidedly hostile to the British 
cotton planter, for it increases the real cost of his property, while it 
depresses the value of his produce. Of this, however, more will be 
said hereafter; at present, the allusion is sufficient to confirm the esti- 
mate of the value of such property. It may be here remarked that 
clothing of every kind, as well as provisions, is exported from this 
country, 

It appears from a careful comparison of these circumstances of the 
real value of cotton estates, (taking every source of expense imto con- 
sideration,) that the average value of each acre of land may be stated 
at between 140/. and 150¢, sterling. 

Each acre (as proved by an average of ten years) produces about 
200 lbs. net of cotton wool. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Tus practice of dressing caused a revelution in the whole system of 
bicaching and dyeing. Before this time the lighter drabe and fancy 
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coleurs might ‘be'said: rather to hang on the surfacethati to be fixed! ny 
the substance of cotton goods, But the necessity of passing through 
theordeal of dressing over glowing hot iron, caused theni to’ employ 
more fixed: drugs and astringents, with more powerful menstruums, in 
order to discharge the rustiness: contracted by the fire; in all which 
, attempts they-kept improving till dressing in the grey took place, ané 
goeds were broyght»toyonsiderable perfeetion by alternate dressings 
and bleachings before they were dyed. Notwithstanding this improves 
ment the dyers found’saffidient scope for their invention in the variety 
of patterns, they. were encouraged te produce. for pattern cards, whieh 
new began te be circulated, not only through these kingdoms but:ald 
over. Europe;..and the printing of many articles in the fostian .brancl» 
gave a greater variety to these pattern cards, while it afforded full ems 
Ploynient for invention in dyeing grounds preparatery to theni, and 
following the prints, with othershades. ‘Thus the art of) printing at 
Manchester came to rival that'ef London, and“that branch has in » 
great measure been transferred ftom thence. 

The persow/to whom these improvements were particularly owing 
was: Mr. J. Wilson, of Ainsworth.: -He was originally a.manufacturer 
in the fustian branch at Marichester, andvearly engaged in the making’ 
of cotton velvets, which by-unwearied efforts he brought to their ut- 
most degree of perfection. By attending carefully to the instruction: 
and superintendance of weavers, he soou lg ght that parr of the ma~ 
nufacture to such perfection that nothing could be added but an alte~ 
ration of tabbies to Genoa backs, chained or otherwise. 

The dyeing and dressing were, however, still imperfect. Mr. Wilson: 
used various means.of rubbing aod brushing the piles, clearing off the: 
loose hairs with razors, and then burning:them off with spirits of: wine, 
in which operations many others began to. engage as well as himself, 
But it was he that first began to dye them also himself; which at first. 
he did in an experimental way himself at. home, when firing off the 
pile with hot irons took place. These were first used upon blacks only, 
and were much like the weavers’ drying irons, only-of a rounder form, 
and were heated by stoves; and the person who first employed them 
was.aMr,. Whitlow, governor of the house of correction. . This method.’ 
saved the expense of spirits, and succeeded.equally well. 

Mr. Wilson having a turn for chymical inquiries investigated the 
different known processes for dyeing, and found that those employed by 
the thread: dyers were better adapted to fix black upon cotton than those 
used-by the fistian dyers. He found frequent washing and rinsing of? 
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great use in opemng the pile to favour the new method of. dressing. 
Resolving to give full'scope to his improvements he took a-house and 
grounds at Ainsworth, near Cockey Moor, and commenced a capital 
dresser, bleacher, aud dyer, first and principally, of his own, goods, 
which he brought to such high perfegtion as to acquire the highest 
character both at London and in foreign markets, . Before he could 
bring his plans to full execution, he had persons articled to him for 
seven years, and carefully taught all the various operations in the dif- 
ferent departments; for none ef the workmen previously employed in 
dressing, bleaching, or dyeing would suit, his purpose, on account of 
their attachment to the old methods. He continued the methad.of 
dressing by hand-irons some time after the. present one obtained of 
drawing them over red hot cylinders, as there was less danger of firing 
or tearing the pieces; but he effectually opened and softened the pile 
by repeated operations of various kinds, finishing it quite. upright, 
with a peculiar gloss and brightness, insomuch that pattern card- 
makers could at first sight distinguish slips of his working from ali 
others. 

Having succeeded to his satisfaction in dyeing the other rieh co- 
Yours, he procured from the Greek dyers of Sntyrna the secret of dye- 
ing Turkey red, which has been described at large in two'essays read 
before the Philosophical and Literary Society of Manchester, which be 
printed and distributed among his friends after he had retired from 
business. This red he found required too tedious and expensive a pro- 
cess, less suited to manufactured goods than to cotton in the skein, nor 
even suited to that spun upon the single spindles then in use, though it 
might be applicable enough to that spun on machines, 

The character Mr. Wilson’s finishing had acquired was a great re- 
commendation of velverets when they first came up, and induced the 
manufacturers to get most of the rich colours dyed by him, We was 
prevailed upoa by much-entreaty to dye some drabs, which he per- 
formed in such perfection, that the dyers of-fancy drabs could only. 
succeed in proportion as they followed his processes. The china blues 
that hedyed upon velvets and velvercts were likewise of his own in- 
vention, 

Several circumstances have occurred to fix the printing business 
here; a priucipal one was, that cottep greys and calicoes are manufac- 
tured in these parts, when by printing here the former expense of Jand 
carriage to London was saved, Further, the rent for bleaching grounds 
is much lower, and the workmen.4y general can‘live cheaper. A suc; 
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cession of capital artists were thus induced to come down, who not only 
instructed others but added to their former experience bs printing upon 
grounds, which the dyers followed with other shades: hence there was 
a communication of methods and chyatical secrets between printers 
and dyers, to the advantage of both parties. ‘These improvements left 
the London priuters no superiority but in light airy patterns, upon 
which those in Lancashire are making a considerable progress, while 
the large capitals employed in the business secure all the improvements 
that are made. 

Of late years muslins have been manufactured to a great extent, 
‘and many printed ones; hence from a great demand botb articles 
have been slightly made, and have thereby received a considerable 
check, 

The acquisition of these last Lranches with the great increase of the 
export trade have given such employment to large capitals in this 
tuwn, that the interior business of the country is, ina great measure, 
given up to the middle class of manufacturers and petty chapmen, but 
no exertion ef the masters or workmen could have answered the de- 
mands of trade without the introduction of spinning machiness 

These were first used by the country people on a confined scale, 
twelve spindles being thought a great matter ; while the awkward pos- 
ture required to spin on them was discouraging to grown up people, 
who saw with surprise, children from nine to twelve years of age, ma- 
nage them with dexterity, whereby plenty was brought into families, 
formerly over burtbened with children, and the poor weavers were de- 
livered from the bondage in which they had lain from the insolence of 
spinners. The following state of the case will explain this matter :— 
From the time that the original system in the fustian branch, of buy- 
ing pieces in the grey from the weaver, was changed by delivering 
them out work, the custom of giving them out weft in the cops which 
obtained for a while, grew into disuse, as there was no detecting the 
knavery of spinners tili a piece came in woven; so that the practice 
was altered, and wool given with warps, the weaver answering for the 
spinning. And the weavers, in a scarcity of spinning, have sometimes 
been paid less for the weft than they gave the spinner, but durst not 
complain, much less abate the spinner, lest their looms should be un- 
employed. But when spinning jennies were introduced, and children 
eould work upon them, the case was reversed. ; 

The plenty of weft produced by this means gave uneasiness to the 
country people, and the weavers were afraid lest the manufacturers 
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should demand finer weft woven at the former prices, which oceasioned 
some risings, and the demolition of jennies in some places by the un- 
informed populace. At length D, Ramsbotham, Esq. a magistrate 
near Bokton, wrote and printed a sensible address te the Wéavers, in 
order to convince them of their own interest in encOuraging these en- 
gines, Which happily produced a general acquiescenee in their use t6 @ 
certain numiber of spindles. These Wete soon multiplied to three or 
four times the number. Nor did the invention of mechanics rest here, 
for the demand for twist for warps was greater as weft grew more 
plentiful, whence engines were soon constructed for this purpose. 

The improvements kept increasing till the capital engines for twist 
were perfected, by which thousarids of spindles are’put in motion by 
a water-wheel, and managed mostly by children, without confusion, 
and less waste of cotton than by the former methods. 

But the carding and slubving preparatory to twisting, requited a 
greater range of mvention. ‘Phe first attempts were in cotding-en- 
gines, which are very curious; arid now bfonght to a great ‘degree of 
perfection ; and an engine has beeh contrived for converting the carded 
wool to slubb:ng, by drawifig it to about the thickness of a candle- 
wick, preparatory to throwing if into twist. When thesé large ma- 
chities that moved by water were first set to work, they prodiced such 
an excellent twist for warps, that they soon outrivalled the warps made 
on the larger jennies, whieh had yielded good profits to the owners; in 
consequence of this, according to the usual short-sighted policy of 
riarrow-minded and interested mén, the country Was excited against 
the watet-machines, and some of them were démolistred before pro- 
‘tection could be obtained. Yet a little refleétioti would have shewn 
the country people, that if more warps were made there would be a 
greater demand for weft from their jennies, and’a better ptice 
for it. 

This has since been fully experienced in the introduction of muslins; 
for ho eodritrivance in the other machimes can make the thread hold 
when it is 66 slack thrown as to suit for weft, nor can it be supposed 
that the attempt would bé made, as-the demand for twist for warps 
will fully employ them: for when cotton bears a reasonable price, the 
warps madé of this twist will be as cheap as those made with yarn, 
and keep the money at home, which used formerly to be sent abroad 
for that article, there being no Comparison between yarn and cotton 
warps in goodness, 
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In fact, cotton warps have of late been introduced to a great extent, 
where yarn had before been used, For the information of the curious, 
we think this not an improper place to attempt giving a description 
of these machines, beginning first with the machine for carding 
cotton.. The spinners had begun to pick the husks of cotton seeds 
from their wool, and pass it through a lather of soap, preparatory to 
carding, before carding engines were invented, and upon their intro- 
duction, the first operation was to pick and soap the wool, wring it out 
well from the lather, dry it, then spread a given quantity upon the 
feeder of a carding engine. This feeder was a coarse cloth sewed to- 
gether at the ends, and strained upon small rollers, Upon the cotton 
served by this feeder, a roller faced with tin, punched through like a 
common grater, made a slow revolution pinching up the cotton; and 
the feeder answering its motion, kept delivering more, while the vacant 
part of the cloth coming up was served with more cotton. Thus the 
cotton was delivered to sets of cylinders with cards nailed upon them ; 
as,many of these as had a revolution onward from the feeder were 
governed by one strap from the first mover, fixed on several pullies or 
whoriles upon the spindles, passing through the centres of these cylin- 
ders, Other cylinders had a contrary motion to strip the cotton from 
those of the first description, delivering it to the next, in the direct 
motion onward tothe largest cylinder of all, which received the cotton 
thoroughly carded by the inverse and direct revolutions of these inter- 
mediate cylinders. 

An iavention was necessary at the end of the motion to take off the 
cardings, which was first attempted by a flute roller put in motion by a 
strap from the iaverse system of cylinders, which pressing upon the 
carditeeth of the large cylinders, rubbed off the cardings, which fell 
into a receptacle below; but these cardings were rubbed too close in 
the operation, and hence not so open for the purpose of spinning as 
could be wished. 

A most curious contrivance produced ihe remedy desired; this was 
effected by casting a worm like a spiral fluxion at the centre of the 
great wheel, whici: was fixed upon the cylnder to be divested of the 
cardivgs; this spiral worm worked a small wheel upon a spindle 
which governed a tumbler by a crank, and threw a cross plate of 
metal, garnis ied with small teeth, against the cards at intervals, and 
then took off the carding as open as could be wished. 

This contrivance My. Arkwright claimed as his own invention, till a 
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verdict in the King’s Bench set aside his claim: this gentleman who 
was knighted in the present reign # is worthy of being celebrated for 
bis industry in the early observations which he made of’ new inven- 
tions in carding and spinning, and his capacity in forming them into 
a perfect system in the twist machine, for which he obtained a patent. 
Bat finding several improvements not in his first specification he got it 
extended, and specified in particular the above invention to take off 
the cardings. Before this time he had sued several cotton spinners for 
an invasion of his patent. They joined issue with him, and in the 
event he was non-suited, On the extension of his patent care being 
taken to specify the additional improvements, he instituted another suit 
for the invasion of his patent, and he obtained a verdict in the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

This occasioned a great alarm amongst many who had, at a great 
expense, erected machines for cotton spinning, of whom an a¢know- 
ledgement of so much a spindle was demanded, under the threat of 
immediate suit. The persons concerned got the matter removed into 
the Court of King’s Bench, where, upon trial, it was proved that the 
apparatus above described for taking off the cardings was a prior in- 
vention of an ingenious mechanic, Mr. Heys by name, in consequence 
of which a verdict was given against Mr. Arkwright; in fact, the roller 
upon which Mr. Heys’s spindle-strings ran wes immediately adopted 
after his public exhibition of it; his contrivance also of slipping his 
handle from a square to a round, which checked the operation of spin- 
ning and pushing on to an interior contrivance to wind up the spin 
thread, is adopted in the machines for spinning of twist, which process 
we shall now describe. 

The cotton for this purpose is of the first staple, but not too. long 
grained; being beaten out to open the grain, it is picked very care- 
fully, and the usual process pursued to the carding, with this differ- 
ence, that instead of several cylinders there is one only to take cotton 
wool from the pincher, and deliver it to a very large one, whence it is 
received by another, and stript by the tumbler, and carried on to the 
server of others in rotation till it rises from the last in a five well 
carded sheet; this is kept from returning to the cylinders by the atten- 
dants, and being gently closed together is conducted over a pulley high 





* See our History of Sir Richard Arkwright, p. 153, No. 20, Vol. IV, 
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enough to make it fall by its own weight, as it is continually detached 
from the cards. A deep tin can is set under, into which the carded 
wool coils itself, much resembling the wool drawn from the Jersey 
combs; many of these tin cans are in readiness to replace the filled 
ones, which are removed to serve a machine for roving, as the first 
operation of spinning is called, when the cardings of three cans put te- 
gether are passed through rollers moved by clock-work, which also puts 
in motion small circular brushes to clear the loose flying hairs of cot- 
ton from the rollers; those deliver every three fleeces of carded cotton 
so connected, that when a can is emptied and another is supplied care 
is taken that two whole fleeces preserve the continuity of the prepara- 
tion for twisting, which passes from the rollers to spindles furnished 
with a curious apparatus to give it a very slight throw, and wind it on 
bobbins in revings ; these undergo several courses of drawing by rollers 
and throwing, till it is wound upon bobbins in an open and even 
state for the final operation of spinning, by the machine sor making 
twist. 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF BENEFIT CLUBs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Epirtor, 


Your work being intended for the insertion of any matter relative 
to trade, I hope you will not be alarmed at the title ef my short epis- 
tle, and consign it to oblivion unread, particularly as I have noticed 
in some part of your former numbers, a paper of the opposite ten- 
dency ; at least as you profess to be open to all parties, and influenced 
by none. 

[ shall not take up much of your valuable room, but follow up my 
short observation by the case of a recent event in my neighbourhood, 
leaving the fact to speak for itself, and the subject to be taken up 
by more able hands than myself, perhaps through the medium of 
your work. 

There never were, perhaps, institutions better calculated for a bene- 
volent purpose, and to serve essentially the interests of thé working 
Class of society, than those which are termed “ Sick Clubs,” and on this 
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ground they have received considerable patronage from the legislature. 
Unhappily these associations have, in many instances, been perverted 
to purposes very different from their original design. Instead of being 
confined to the alleviation of sickness in families, and other assistances 
in the hour of distress, they form combinations, to compel an indefinite ~ 
advance of wages, and to force unjust restrictions on masters, of a 
nature to impede the regular course of business, to destroy the advan- 
tages which ought to arise from superior talents or industry, and thus 
to injure, most materially, the progress of business. A strong imstanee 
of these facts has just occurred. 

Nearly the whole of a body of men in Manchester turned out, for 
an unreasonable advance of wages. ‘Ther employers offered them a 
very liberal addition, which was rejected, on the hope thet the neces- 
sities of their concerns would oblige the former te a compliayce. To 
render this attack more effectwwe the apprentices to the business were 
tampered with, and three of them induced to desert theirduty. One of 
them was pursued as far as London, apprehended by warrant, brought 
back, and on Sunday se’nnight lodged in the New Bailey prison. He 
was brought before the magistrates, and it appeared en his examination, 
that he had been supplied with money for his journey by a club of 
workmen, and that he had been threatened, in case he did not elope, 
that he should not be allowed to have employment when out of his 
time. It is therefore evident, that by this procedure the ties of duty, 
of morality, of gratitude, are entirely obliterated, and principles of a 
completely opposite tendency substituted, evidently calculated to cor- 
rupt the mind, and consequently to destroy the best hopes of a youth 
ia his future destination, What renders this conduct the more atro- 
cious is, that nearly all the men who form this club hawe children to 
educate, who will naturally adopt the doctrine of their parents: how- 
ever, it may with truth be observed, that most of the clubs are under 
the influence of a few daring and designing men. 

Thus does an increasing evil strike at the root of the best policies 
in Society: and, if not checked, threatens, by its baneful influence, 
the mest alarming disasters to the community at large. 


VERAX. 


Salford, near Manchester, Aug. 20, 1810. 
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NATIONAL LUXURY THE CAUSE OF NATIONAL 
DEGENERACY, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I HAVE thrown together the few following thoughts on luxury as a 
national evil, and request you to give them a place in your valuable 
Miscellany, not without a hope that they may operate to the informa. 
tion of some and the warning of others. The doctrines here held out, 
in plain language, are little understood, at least, little insisted on; in 
the present times I am persuaded they cannot be too well known, nor 
too generally inculcated. However, you will exercise your own discre- 
tion in the adoption or rejection of them, 

It appears from the evidence of the most judicious his.orians, that 
the prevalence of luxury has operated more to the decline and fall of 
great nations than any constitutional defect in their government; but 
the position is rather laid down generally, than discussed with adequate 
examination, or elucidated by satisfactory proof. This proof it is 
my present attempt to supply. I hold that luxury tends to increase 
the number and deteriorate the condition of the poorer subjects of a 
state, on the following grounds, The expenses of the nobles and 
richer commons, the landlords of the realm, in the purchase of foreign 
delicacies and the imitation of foreign fashions, for which their nate 
clime makes no provision, and which perpetually advance in value as 
the demand for them continues and increases, must be defrayed from 
the rent of their estates. The farmer pays the price of his master’s 
extravagance ; but the burden is not ultimately on him, ‘The husband- 
man and the labouring mechanic see the very necessaries of life en- 
hanced from the folly of the noble, while the price of their labour con- 
tinues at a given standard. They feel the pressure of want, but appeal 
in vain until immediate necessity urges them to open resistance. The 
landholder relieves the servant.to his own obvious loss; for the increased 
price of his marketable produce answers only the demands of his lord; 
aud for his own indemnity he is constrained to make a second advance 
on his commodities, which is of course a renewed oppression on the ul- 
timate consumer. Thus the condition of the husbandman grows worse 
in proportion ; thus every few years are his wages raised on remon- 
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strance, and yet scarcely minister to his necessities. But the evil rests 
not here. Because agriculture is pursued to greatest advantage on an 
extensive scale, because the landlord gains a rent accumulating or de- 
creas‘ng in an inverse proportion to the number of his farms in a given 
district ; thousands of houses once inhabited by families of compara- 
tive opulence are demolished, aud the lands occupied with them laid 
jnto a few Jarge tenements, Where this system is universal, a tenant 
who has the misfortune to be expelled from his farm can no longer ex- 
ercise his accustomed talent, since there is no longer a field for his ex- 
ertion. His tittle capital is trenched upon for immediate subsistence, 
and he sinks to the degraded situation of a labourer. On the contrary, 
the great farmer, imbibing the dispositions of his lord, becomes rich 
and wealthy by preying on the necessities of his inferiors, already suffi- 
ciently wretched. Under such circumstances, as it is vain to struggle 
for independence, the spirit of freemen is broken or degenerates into 
a sullen despair. I/] at ease with their present condition, they are ripe 
for any revoiution; corrupt in morals and conduct from example; 
their minds debased, their bodies enervated, they become an easy prey 
to the foreign invader, or to the innovating ambition of some bold re- 
former, who shall rear the standard of rebellion among themselves. 

But it will be observed, there are various sources of wealth to a state. 
Where commerce and manufactures flourish, do not their returns sup- 
ply external luxuries and exonerate the land? It is true, that a nation 
may import the raw materials of her manufacture at a comparatively 
small expense ; if by the predominance of an invincible navy, and the 
maintenance of perpetual warfare, she exclude all competition of 
other purchasers. The material, after the costs of manufacture at 
home, the duties imposed, and the freight outwards, have been de- 
ducted, shall in a distant market clear a profit of fifty per cent. and 
more if you choose to demand it, since your navy, when it excluded the 
purchasers of the raw material, provided against the manufacture of 
goods similar to your own, in the countries you choose for their market. 
This occasions unquestionably a great increase of wealth to your mer- 
chants; and they may purchase articles of luxury from abroad, and 
yet well pay the manufacturing mechanic. 

From the monopoly of sugars, and other essential conveniences of 
life, produced in isles of which your naval superiority has possessed 
you, springs another source of emolument in the foreign market. The 
profits and possessions of your mercantile traders shall be never so 
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enormous: let us see what will be the first consequence of this state of 
things. The merchant having a large eapita! wil! live in a magnificent 
stile; he imust have house and lands, The competition of parchuseys 
in a cotintry where mercantile wealth abounds, will raise the price of 
estates to an extent not easy to be estimated. Land becomes of double 
and treble its former value ; the merchant is immensely rich, and the 
vending bandlord will be rich in consequence. ‘There wi!! be a compe. 
tition of lexury between them. The rest of the community, however, 
with the exception of their lazy retainers, will be losers not gainers by 
this ; for in proportion to the value of land is the price of its products, 
sinee the annual value or rent of an estate must accon:pany its esti- 
mated capital. In consequence of the wealth of the merchant, there- 
fore, the rent of the farmer is doubled, and the price of provisions 
follows in course, falling on the consumers the poor, and affecting ae- 
tually the husbandmen and artificer. Tbe miseries here resuiting are 
innumerable. Trade goes well for a time perhaps, th artificer is 
comfortable, the cast-off farmer finds employ in the manufactery ; 
but in the mean time land rises in price, because foreign luxuries are 
enlianced for the interest of the exporters, and the wages, once ample, 
are now insufficient for maintenance. This will bappen ‘in times mode- 
rately good. If a temporary stagnation of external commerce takes 
place, it is anevil which shakes the whole community. 

The souree of the merchant’s profits being dried up, the manufac- 
torer is without market; and the artificer’s wages are abated, or he is 
entirely out of work. Land loses its value, forthe capital of the mer- 
chant is wanting, and there is no longer a competition of parchasers. 
The farmer, holding at lease on high rent, to prevent his own ruin, 
must maintain the high price of common. necessariés, while he can af- 
ford his husbandmen only a baré subsistence. The wretched, the op- 
pressed labouring poor are charged with the whole weight of national 
calamity: and it is vain to argue that a prolongation of their 
miseries, ffom a continued stagnation of trade, would not induce a 
revolution. Of the horrors of a civil war, taking its rise in éxaspe- 
rated feelings and desperate necessity, as there are few precedents, so 
we can form no very adequate idea, and it would be useless to depict 
them. But that the ruin of the state would be total; that there 
must be an entire change in the occupation of property, and the 
basis of government; all must believe, though none ean declare the 
issue. 
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It will appear from the train of reasoning I have adopted on this 
subject, that the great land owners are properly the independent mem- 
bers of a state; the arbiters of prosperity or adversity to the commu- 
nity in which they reside. The more minute the subdivisions of the 
land are, the greater the number of respectable proprietors in a na- 
tion, the more for its welfare; since the extravagance and folly of @ 
few will, in such a case, operate rather to their own misfortune than 
to the general disadvantage. It is, however, the misfortune of many 
of the European nations to have been one day governed under the 
feudal system. The relation of lord and villein has not ceased with the 
names, but continues to exist almost as in its first creation. Half the 
lands of this kingdom are even now vested in a comparatively small 
aristocrary of nobles and gentry. They are the prominent figures, the 
beacons of the community, and on theit examp!s intimately depends 
the conduct and welfare of their inferiors. ‘They may hold their pos- 
session as a trust for the public good, and they do so while they are 
men of jwiiciple, men of temperance, men of morality. They may 
hold them to their own bane, and their country’s ruin. H they be 
prodigal of expense, the poor must feel the weight of their extrava- 
gance; if they be loose in morals, all ranks of society will be profligate 
from fashion and example; if they reverence not the worship of out 
church, the people will throw off every sanction of religion. And are 
not these evils the very seed of revolution? If, on the contrary, they, 
regardless of external grandeur and uncorrupted by foreign luxuries, 
choose rather to found their dignity on that high sense of honour which 
dignified their. ancestors; if in their disinterested care of the state 
they shall renounce. private gratification, and seck only to ensure the 
weli being and happiness of the lower orders, in morals by their ex- 
amples, in condition by their beneficence ; we shall yet look up to 
them as our protecting deities, as the sure safeguard of our invaluable 
constitution, and we shall regard them as generous benefactors, who 
resign evefy private motive of self-interest or aggrandisement for the 
sobler satisfaction of providing continued peace and prosperity toa 
grateful country. 

HONESTUS. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTION TO TMPROVE BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES, AND THE ARTS CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 


I our former numbers we have from time to time noticed the pro- 
ceedings of the National Institution of France, as well as the new 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, as receutly established under 
the direction of the French Emperor. We have now to notice the 
embryo of an institution forming in the metropolis of the British em- 
pire, which, from its title, seems to copy like the reigning fashion of 
the day from our French neighbours, although our implacable enemies. 
As the present society is not yet arrived at that stage of maturity that 
will enable us to appreciate its merits, we shalf content ourselves by 
presenting our readers with the Prospectus as at present circulated, 
which is admitted to be in a very imperfeet state, and to undergo a 
thorough revision, as soon as the leading persons or managing diree- 
tors. have executed their deed of trust. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The various institutions which have, within these few years, been 
established, for the encouragement of literature and thie erts, compose 
a very distinguished feature of the British metropolis. 

These associations, truly characteristic of the enlightened age in 
which we live, have been brought forward without any obstacle to op- 
pose them, and supported with a degree of liberality suited to their 
objects, and highly honourable to the public spirit which has produced 
them, To impfove the mind, enlarge the boundaries 6f knowledge, 
soften the manners, and embellish social life, is the object of these 
establishments. It may indeed be incontrovertibly stated’, that the dis- 
position to promote any plan or system proposed for general advantage, 
is a predominant characteristic of the present times. Hence it ap- 
pears, that projects which blend general with individual benefit, and 
issue from respectable sources, find an almost immediate, as well as 
adequate, support, The spirit of enterprise is ever awake to receive, 
and the floating wealth of the country is ever ready to advance them. 
May it not, therefore, be considered as extraordinary, to use the most 
moderate term, that no plan has been hitherto suggested, of an insti- 
tation to facilitate and extend the internal commerce of the country, 
by establishing a place of general exhibition, where the whole circle of 
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British manufactures might, at one view, be displayed to the public 
eye, under such arrangements, as not only to afford new accomoda- 
tions for their sale, and operate to their improvement, but form such 
an assemblage of articles @s would be a proud boast of the nation, 
whose genius, taste, and industry, are capable of producing them, 

When Sir Thomas Greshain conducted Queen Elizabeth to take a 
view of the Exchange which he had founded, he displayed, before his 
astonished and delighted sovereign, the product of the globe with 
which the commercial spirits of her merchants supplied her kingdom. 

But what superior gratification would the patriotic eve receive from the 

display of those infinitely various and daily varying commodities, with 
which that kingdom now furnishes itself, and is from its activity and 
commercial character enabled to spare such extensive supplies for every 
foreign country. 

The plan of such an institution is at length matured, and im a state 
of preparation to be carried into speedy execution, 

The manifold and important objects which it will embrace, may be 
comprehended in one emphatic title—British Manufactures; of which 
every branch furnished by mechanical power, manual labour, or humaa 
ingenuity will be included. No article that manufacture, or the arts 
connected with it can produce, will be omitted, so that not only the 
fabricated materials will be distinctly exhibited, but their various ap- 
plications illustrated in their diflereut gradations, from a state of ordi- 
nary use, to the highest degree of tasteful and splendid decoration. 
Thus, the manufacturer will have the most desirable, as they will 
prove the most beneficial, opportunities of exhibiting specimens of his 
commodities ; the mechanic of displaying his ingenuity; and the ar- 
tizan of making known the taste and perfection of his workmanship : 
while every purchaser of manufactured articles (which may be consi- 
dered as involving the whole extent of population) will know where to 
apply, for the purpose of seeing what he actually does want, in all its 
varieties, what he may want, or what he is not sensible, perhaps, that 
he does want, till the view of an object suggests the necessity of it. 

He will have presented at once to his inspection, (arranged in a re- 
gular and connected series,) ali that Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Leeds, Nottingham, Coventry, Norwich, Glasgow, and all 
other manufacturing- places supply; while the ingenious artizan, 
wherever he may live, or whatever may be his branch, will here be 
enabled to display to the public, the fruits of his invention, or his 


industry. 
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Thus the manufacturer and the consumer will be brought together, 
without the intervention of those circumstances which now: keep 
them at an impolitic distance, to their mutual inconvenience and dis- 
advantage. 

It is almost superfluous to state, that an institution of this peculiar 
character and comprehensive description, must be established in the 
metropolis, London is the centre of attraction, the grand mart of the 
kingdom, and, as it were, the citadel of trade, to which the distant 
commercial towns are so many outposts, whose strength consists in 
their connection with, and dependance upon it; it possesses the con- 
centrated powers of sale and purchase ; and the object of this institu- 
tion is to attract those powers to one distinguished point, and to fix 
them there, in every thing that respects the trade of British manu- 
factures, It will be a channel for the supply according to a scale of 
quantities of al] manufactured articles. 

The premises will be of dimensions suited to the extent of the un- 
dertuking, and fitted up in a manner Cilculated to display their con- 
tents to the best possible advantage ; nor will any appropriate circum- 
stance be wanting which is necessary to the most complete system of 
accommodation. 

The utility of such a reservoir for British manufactured commodi- 
ties cannot be questioned, and that it will promote their variety, 
novelty, and improvement, can be as little doubted ; while by the en- 
couragement of ingenuity from the offer of premiums, and other in- 
citements, not only employments and occupations of a very suitable 
and becoming character will be given to young persons, and particu- 
Jarly of tke female sex (which is excluded from ioo many), but promi- 
nent advantages will naturally result from such a source, by an acces- 
sion of utility, taste, and beauty, according as articles from their 
quality and application may be susceptible of them. 

To extend these observations into all the detail of illustration of 
which the subject is capable, must be reserved for a future communi- 
cation to the public: this paper is intended merely to announce the 
establishment, and offer a general notion of it; the minutiz will be 
svexplained in due time, when the whole design may be approaching to 
that state when it will unfold itself. 

The philosopher, politician, and man of commercial knowledge, 
will want no particular exp'anation te give them a correct idea of the 
object, and resu't of the projected institution, 

As the manufacturers will of course pay an annua! moderate sum for 
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the privileges derived from the establishment, it cannot be thought an 
imposition, if the public at large purchase their admission on the same 
terms with other places of public amusement and instruction are al- 
lowed to demand. 

An exhibition thus possessing an unparallelled range for the gratifi- 
¢ation of rational curiosity, will doubtless become a most interesting, 
novel, and appropriate feature of the first commercial city in the 
world.—It may be considered as the panorama of British manu- 
facture. 

The manufacturers who wish to participate in the benefits of the 
institution, and the nobility, merchants, and others, who are desirous 
of patronizing and promoting it, are respectfully informed, that books 
are opened to receive their signature and subscriptions at different 
banking-houses appointed for that purpose, 








ON THE PREVENTION OF THE EXPORTATION OF 
BULLION FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 





TO THE EDITON OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


Ar this time, when paper credit (that is, the circulating medium 

for the exchange of property) has received a shock which hurts it as a 

circulating medium, I conceive it to be the duty of every well-wisher 

to his country, if any thing should occur to him which has the appears 
5 

to communicate it to the public; such is my reason for addressing this 

to you, and requesting you to make it known through the channel of 


ance of being serviceable to regain credit to that circulating medium, 


your valuable Magazine, 

It appears to me that the government of this country did a wise act, 
both in passing an Act of Parliament to prevent the Bank of England 
making their payments in cash, and also in prohibiting specie from 
being sent out of the country, for this reason; the Emperor of the 
French has both prohibited the receiving, and when found, has confis- 
cated all British goods or produce; he bas at the same time encouraged 
as much as possible his subjects to carry French goods out of France 
into this country; of course some return must be made by the British 
merchant for French goods received, and according to the prohibition 
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by the great emperor, the master of the French neutral would not 
take goods if he possibly could get cash, 

Now what I conceive is wanted, is some method to prevent foreign 
vessels, which come into this country with cargoes, from going out, 
after having delivered their imports, without taking exports of produce 
or manufactures of this kingdom equal in value to the full amount of 
the cargoes imported; and in my opinion this could be easily done in 
this manner : before any foreign vessel gets leave to deliver her cargo 
{or any part of it) she shauld give a security to the custom-house, or 
some reponsible person or persons in this country, that she takes on 
board and carries out a cargo of British goods or produce to the full 
walue of what her cargo was estimated at, in the port where she deli- 
vered, and such cargo to be regularly entered at, and inspected by the 
custom-house ; and should any chicanery be detected, of relanding 
any part thereof in this country, the vessel and cargo to be forfeited 
to the government; at the same time to prevent accidents, all sails 
belonging to such vessels to be deposited (marked and numbered) 
under the custody of the custom-house of the port, till such. vessels 
have performed their respective stipulations as to the cargoes which 
they take from this country, then the sails to be delivered. 

Upon the strength of this being properly complied with at the dif- 
ferent ports of the united kingdom, take off the restriction from the 
Bank of England paying in paper only, and let them pay in cash 
those who may demand it; in my idea we have little to dread from 
vessels which haye.on board cargoes to the amount of those which they 
Drought into this country; let us open all our ports to the mighty em- 
peror’s vessels, and we shall have enough of them loaded with corn, as 
jong.as bread sells in Frauce at three-half-pence per pound. Aye, let 
him out with his decrees about not trading to this country, and a parcel 
more of his gasconades, and if the French have not lost their senses 
entirely, Iam.mistaken if they do not commence a greater smuggling 
trade than ever was known in France at any former period, for they 
never had the same prospects of gain. In the first place, say only one 
hundred per cent, on the cargo which they bring to Britain, and in 
the second place, a hundred per cent. upon the cargo which they carry 
back; no doubt they have the risk of landing, but their emperor has 
taught them the way to make that easy, viz. give fifty per cent. on 
the cargo as a bribe to allow them to make the other fifty per 
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Farther, I conceive at this time all that is wanted to fill our ports 
with vessels loaded with French corn, is open ports; 1 am convinced, if 
that was the case, and a cargo of equal value were carried from this 
country, not all the decrees, or soldiery, that the mighty emperor 
could command, would prevent bis subjects smuggling to this country; 
and supposing that to be the case, I leave it to the judgment of those 
who may read this, to determine in whose favour the balance of such a 
trade would: turn. 

AN OLD SAILOR. 


Near Abergavenny, Aug. 14, 1810. 


P.S. Let them (their vessels) be well looked after, to prevent foul 
play on coming into our ports. 














OBSERVATIONS ON THE METHOD OF PRE- 
VENTING PIRES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Str, 


q HAVE noticed with due attention the very proper observation’ 
which your valuable Correspondent, J. G., has given in your last num- 
ber, concerning the want of a small quantity of water at the beginning of 
a firé; for at every one of these calamities which happen in the me- 
tropolis, the engines are often at the spot an hour or more before there 
can be gota supply of water. Among the many imitations from our 
foreign neighbour, it were to ‘be wished, that we could copy from 
them, respecting the most expeditious method of procuring water at 
fires. This, in France, is effected by premiums being allowed for the 
early supply of water, and most houses always keeping several buckets 
constantly filled and ready for transportation to the required spot; and 
on the alasm of fire being given every vehicle is put in requisition for 
the conyeyance of water, with a promptitude which even surpasses the 
exertions of out London firemen. 

I have seen it recorded in thé French Archives of Science, that se- 
veral experiments haye been made at Venice in 1807, by a Monsieur 
Gonzatti, with a liquor, that being thrown in a small quantity on any 
combustible article on fire; it has immediately extinguished it; a few 
drops only being thrown on a, quantity of rosia and oil, which wae 
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burning, the fire was. immediately extinguished ; also that a layer of 
this composition being spread upon any wood work, it is entirely safe 
from combustion. The editor of the work alluded to adds, that the 
inventor would not make known the preparation of his composition, 
but that it was very probably a solution of alum, pot-ash, and vitriol, 

On this subject, perhaps, your Correspondent J. G. or some other, 
may be enabled to improve for the good of the public, and,make 
known their observations through the medium eof your useful mis~ 
cellany. 

1 am, Sir; 
Your’s, &e. 
Cc, 








QUERY CONCERNING SACK, AND CRACKING OF 
WALNUTS ON MICHAELMAS EVE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


IL, would oblige an old Subscriber, and no doubt be entertaining te 
the rest of your readers, if any of your intelligent Correspondents and 
Céntributors would inform me of the meaning and derivation of the 
word sack, which appears, from our antient historians, to have beer 
once the favourite beverage of the British nation before the banefat 
introduction of brandy wines from the continent ; and if this same sack 
was net of British manufacture. 

Perhaps also, throngh your medium, might receive | some elucida- 
tion of the meaning of cracking of walitwin a ¢ cup “of tk | with the 
sheriffs, as still annually practised on Michaelmas eve.” ~~ 

Your's, &c. 
A CITIZEN. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT oF THE 
BULLION COMMITTEE. _ 


Tue able report of the bullion committee can leave'tie doubt, inthe 
minds of all unprejudiced persons, that there exists at this*moment a 
great depreciation in the paper currency of this country; andthough 
the committee have treated-the Bank Directors with a great degree of 
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lenity, they justly attribute to their ignorance of the principles which 
should regulate them in their issues of paper, all those consequences 
which we at present deplore, and the remedy for which is now sought 
with so much anxiety. The fatal effects attending the interference of 
government in commercial concerns, and which has been so fre« 
quently and so ably insisted on, are in this instance fully exemplified. 
Had the Bank, at the period of their difficulties in the year 1797, been 
suffered to have extricated themselves as well as they were able, they 
might possibly, under the peculiar pressure of the times, have been 
obliged for a short time to have ceased paying in specie, and theif 
notes might in consequence have suffered a trifling discount; but as 
they could easily have convinced the public that their assets were folly 
equal to the discharge of all demands on them, it would in all proba- 
bility have been of short duration, for who would have consented to 
accept much less than twenty shillings in the pound, when, by the de- 
lay of a few weeks, the Bank would have been enabled to pay hig 
that amount. The creditors of the Bank would have seen how little 
foundation there was for alarm. That opulent company would in a 
short time have resumed their payments in specie, and would have 
continued to be what Sir F. Baring, in his evidence before the commit+ 
tee, represented them to have been for above a century previously to 
1797, highly conducive to the prosperity of England. 

The law which gave the Bank the power of refusing to pay their 
notes in specie, has entailed upon us the evil of a depreciation in our 
currency of nearly twenty per cent. and has rendered it extremely 
difficult to restore it to the true standard by which it should be regu» 
lated—the value of the gold which is actually contained in the coin for 
which it is a substitute, 

We have advanced so far in this ruinous path, that we are beset with 
dangers on every side; to proceed will inevitably plunge us into in+ 
creasing and accumulated difficulties, from which we shall be unable - 
hereafter to extricate ourselves ; and to return, though by far the safest 
course, will be attended with trials which will require a great degree of 
ability, integrity, and firmness to surmount. 

The legislature has, by the restriction Jaw, sanctioned for many 
years a most unjust interferenve in all contracts, benefiting one of the 
contracting parties at the expense of the other. No complaint has been 
80 common as the increased prices of every commodity, but very few 
know, or can be made to understand, how large a portion of the cons 
venience which they suffer, is to be ascribed, wholly, to the improper 
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use which the Bank Directors have made of the'extraordinary powers 
with which the legislature has entrusted them. The evil is not less real 
because its source is concealed from ordinary optics. 

. The Bullion Committee has most ably illustrated the prineiples upon 
which a paper currency should be regulated; and I trust the day is not 
far distant when we shall Jook back with astonishment at the delusion 
to which we haye so long been. subject, in allowing a company of mer- 
chants, notoriously ignorant of the most obvious principles of political 
economy, to regulate at their will, the value of the property of a great 
portion of the community, in a country too, justly famed for the pro- 
tection which it affords to the produce: of the industry of the meanest of 
its inhabitants. 

_In treading back our steps we must necessarily again interfere, not 
only in, contracts already made, but in those now making; this is an 
evil inseparable from the sitvation in which we are involved, it must 
eyer attend the reformation of a debased or of-a depreciated currency, 
and, I fear, admits of no equitable remedy. 

, itis by many supposed that the mode recommended by the Bullion 
Committee for the, adoption of Parliament, namely, to oblige the Bank 
to pay their notes on demand in specie, at the expiration of two years, 
will materially lessen the amount of our exports and imports: If it is 
meant that the nominal amount will be less, it cannot be denied, -be- 
cayse they. will be estimated in undepréciated money, but the real 
amount, the number of pieces of cloth, for example, exported, or the 
number of hogsheads of sugar imported, they must for ever be inde- 
pendent of the quantity. or value of the circulating medium. If a 
merchant bas x movied capital of 10004. with whieh he can purchase 
and export fifty pieces of cloth; and if the Bank by increasing the 
amount, of circulating medium. by advances to By and C. so affect its 
value, as toenable A. to purchase andexport with his 1@00/. only forty 
pieces of. cloth, they, in fact, ebable'B. and €. to purchase and export 
the remaining ten’ pieces ; and: if they withdraw their advances to B. 
and C, and thereby lessen ‘the amount of’ the circulating medium, the 
10007. of A. will regain its original value, and he wilt again becume the 
exporter, of fifty. pieces of cloth, i 

‘The effect of the. late great advances of the: Bank has been precisely 
this, and is the same. as if A. had'contented himself with the employ- . 
ment of 800), only in the purchase and exportation of ¢loth; and had 
lent the;200/. 1o B, and-C: and thereby enabled them to ‘expott the re- 
maining ten pieces. _ There is this difference, indeed, that ii the latter’ 
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case A. would have received the interest 'on'tle 200/., whereas in thé 
former the Bank would:have received it, and it ‘would have been divided 
amongst the proprietors of their capital stock. 

If the Bank had doubled the circulationy’ A.’s ‘000%. would have 
purchased orily twenty-five picces, but the new holders of the Bank 
paper would have been enabled to purchase andvexport the remaining 
twenty-five. As in all these cases the fifty pieces of cloth would bé 
exported, the proposed remedy for restoring the’ standard curteticy 
eannot have the effect of lessening the real arhount'of exports. 

In the same manner it might be shewn that the amoent of importé 
will not be diminished. This principle is perhaps only stri¢tly appli- 
cable to the regular export trade of the country, as it is foutded orthe 
supposition that the speculators, who are called into existence by the 
abundance’of paper, will be governed by the same prudence and tir- 
cumspection which had before guided the transactions of real capite- 
lists ; but, unfortunately, this is not the-ease, “They wish to atquiré 
fortune by a coup-de-main; and are enabled to forge exportation, tinha- 
turally, toevery part of the world; not waiting for the regular demands 
ef trade, but forestalling it; ‘and thereby imverting its regular “course! 
They forcibly divert.a part, of the national ‘capital to a trade Which it 
would not otherwise seek. The markets abfoad become gtitféd—nd 
yeturns are made, and these speculative exporters, if they are unable 
to renew their bills when they become ‘dué, are not only rtined them- 
selves, ‘but involve in their fall the whole chain’with which they'a¥e 
connected.. This I conceive to be the true -history of the presént 
failures. Exportations so injurious éan well be dispensed with. 

Experience has, indeed, proved, that/every alteration in’ the tégtlar 
routine of commercial concerns is attended with some shock 'to generat 
credit. If a war break out, though no’ léss of capital should be suas: 
stained, the employment fur that part ‘of it which is diverted from the 
old channels of trade, mast be sought in new directions; and the conses 
quence generally is attended’with convulsions in the commercial world, 
jn which those who are’ trading on borrowed! capitals, and who depend 
on the continuance of commercial credit, cannot answer the demands 
suddenly made on them. As the paper system, pushed to the extras 
vagant length which it now is, affords great facilities to this destription 
of persons, there can be no doubt that every measure which’ ténds to 
correct that system, every material'reduction in the quantity‘of papet 
will greatly embarrass and caase much distress amongst those’ who des 
pend upon its continuance; and though the misfortunes of every pate of 
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the community must be deplored, it is to the pernicious system which 
has lately prevailed, that it will be alone to be ascribed. The remedy 
may be postponed, but can never be effectual without risking the 
safety of those individuals, 

But whatever may be lost in consequence of the difficulties.to which 
the persons of whom we have been speaking may be exposed, cannot 
be regarded as a national loss, as the capital which they could com- 
mand by the credit which the abundance of circulating medium af- 
forded them will revert to those hands which have been heretofore dis- 
possessed of it, and where it will at least be as profitably employed as 
in those where this ruinous system has placed it, 

A merchant trading with @ monied capital has been injured by the 
depreciation of money, as his capital has not been equal to the same 
extent of business as before the depreciation ; but there are few mere 
chants in this situation: their capitals, as well as that of tradesmen, 
are invested in goods, ships, &c. they are rather debtors than creditors 
to the rest of the community. A varying cireulating medium, though 
jnjurious to every class of the community, is least so to mercantile 
men; as the prices of their commodities will undergo the same varia- 
tion as the prices of all others, their camparative value, will, under alt 
circumstances, be the same, and their nominal, not their real value, 
will be affected. 

The depreciation of the circulating medium has been most injurious 
to monied men. By monied men ] mean, that class whose property 
¢onsists wholly of money, the amount of which must, in this country, 
far exceed the total amount of the circulating medium, 

Jt may be laid down as a principle of yniversal application, that 
every man is injured or benefited by the variation of the value of the 
circulating medium in pr portion as his property consists of money, 
or as the fixed demands on him iv money exceed those fixed demands 
which he may have on others. Thus the farmer is injured by any in- 
crease in the value of money, from whatever cause it may arise, whilst 
he has a fixed money rent, and fixed money taxes to pay. His pro- 
duce will in consequence of the increased value of money sell for less, 
whilst his taxes and his rent continue the same. He must sel] a greater 
number of quarters of corn, or whatever may be the produce of his 
Jan, to pay the same rent and the same taxes, He, more than any 
other class of the community, is benefited by the depreciation of 
money, and injused by the increase of its value. He has contracted 
to pay certain fixed sums, the merchant and tradesman have done the 
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same, but they have perhaps equal demands on others. The farmer 
trusts wholly to the sale of his produce; whatever, therefore, lowers 
the price of produce is injurious to him, without any corresponding 
benefit. The landlord will gain a great part of what the farmer loses, 
he will receive a greater real rent than he contracted for. 

The landhbolder will be no loser, as the price of his produce will 
conform itself to the price of other commodities. Inasmuch as his 
taxes will be really increased in the same proportion as those of the 
farmer he will be a sufferer, But he cannot complain of injury, be- 
cause, if the Bank had continued, since 1797, to pay in specie as it 
had done before, he would not only now have to pay this amount 
of taxes but would have been obliged to do for some years past. 
He has had an exemption which it would be unjust to continue 
to him. 

Applying the principle which I have already noticed to the monied 
man, he must of course be greatly benefited by the restoration of the 
currency, as he stands in relation of creditor to all those with whom he 
has dealings, The rate of interest, it is true, is not affected by the 
increased value of the circulating medium, but the value of that inte- 
rest is. He may receive in both cases 500/. for the use of 19,000/. 
but he will be sensible of the real increase of his revenue, by the fall 
in the prices of all the commodities which he consumes. He will, ae 
well as the landbolder and farmer, have increased taxes to pay, though 
the same nominal amount, but he will be amply compensated by the 
real increase of his income. He will regain by the restoration of the 
currency to its original standard, that portion of his revenue of which 
he has long been unjustly deprived, and which has been enjoyed by 
the issuers of paper money. The stockholder and annuitant will, for 
the same reasons and in the same degree be benefited, 

The revenue will, no doubt, suffer some diminution, as an increase 
of twenty per cent. on all the existing taxes can scarcely be paid with- 
out a considerable defalcation ; in addition to which we must calculate 
on a deficiency in those taxes which are levied on the value of goods, 
such as many of the export and import duties, the duty on houses by 
the rent, the income tax, and several others. It is certain that there 
will be a great deficiency in the amount of those taxes. But those who 
should, on account of these difficulties, contend for a continuance of 
the present system, should consider that a much less annual amount 
ef loan and war taxes would be adequate to carry on the present ex- 
J«usive contest than what is now necessary. The loans and taxes 
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being paid in a depreciated medium, and prices being affeeted in 
exact proportier to the depreciation, larger loans and larger taxes are 
requisite than what there would be, if the circulating medium were 
restored to its standard value. This is capable of an easy itustration, 
They should also consider that the longer the remedy is. delayed, the 
more will the nation have ultimately to pay for it. We shall have to 
pay on every loan which may be raised, and on whieh the dividend 
shall hereafter be paid in standard currency, not only the’ interest 
really contracted for, but also the difference between the value of the 
dividends estimated in the present depreciated medium and their future 
value to which it is intended that they shall attain. This is a consider- 
ation of no trifling importance, Will it be contended that it would 
be wise and prudent to render the present system permanent? Should 
such a plan be adopted, it is easy to foresee that we shall fare the fate 
of all those countries who have run the-same ruinous course before us, 
It is impossible that a paper-money issuable by government, or by a 
chartered company, at pleasure, and which is not exchangeable for 
specie, at the will of the holder, can retaim.a permanent value. Its 
value must be constantly vacillating, and it is not difficult to foretell 
what the consequences must be of uncontrouled power remaining in 
the hands. of the issuers of paper, whilst their interest and that of the 
public must necessarily be at variance, 


R. 








COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT OF FRENCH BRANDIES, 
AND VINEGAR, 


Tue articles of brandies and vinegar form the principal staple com- 
modity of France, and are the ouly articles iu litigation on the seore 
of the new commercial regulations, said to have been entered into be- 
tween the merchants of Great Britain and France, under the sanction 
of the respective governments. The article of brandy, the importation 
of which is so strenuously opposed by our legislature, would furnish a 
very considerable aid to our finance, and the exception of that article, 
with the view of distressing the commerce of the enemy, only tends to 
aid and assist smuggling, on the same score as the French edicts and 
decrees have rendered the traffic of colonial produce into the various 
Dutch ports the more tempting. 
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The following interesting account of French brandies and vinegar, 
we beg leave to lay before our readers for their information, as taken 
from the Literary Panorama of last nronth :— 

«« The French brandies are acknowledged to be the best in Europe. 
Brandy is distilled in every part of France in which wines are made : 
and not only the inferior, but the very best kinds of wine, are used in 
the distillation of this valuable article of internal and external traffic. 
The brandies which constitute the chief branch of foreign commerce, 
particularly that with Holland, are those of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
Cognac, Charente, Nantes, the isle of Rhé, Orleans, the provinces of 
Blaisois, Poitou, Touraine, Anjou, Burgundy, and Champagne. Very 
good brandy is also made in Provence, and is there sold by the quintal, 
Of all the French brandies, those of Nantes and Poitou, of which the 
qualities are pretty ‘similar, are the most esteemed, as well on account 
of their excellent flavour as their peculiar fineness and strength; which 
latter is such, that they bear the’ bead-proof longer than any other 
spirituous liquor in the known. world. It is of these brandies, there- 
fore, that the greatest quantity is exported. The brandies of Anjou, 
Touraine, Orleans, &c., but especially those of Anjou, find their chief 
market at Paris, and in Flanders, whither they are sent by the medium 
of the river Loire. Although not exactly equal in quality to. the 
brandies of Nantes and Poitou, they are excellent. ‘The merchants of 
Rochelle, Nantes, Rouen, &c. export vast quantities of brandy to most 
foreign countries ; and there was not a Cargo of any description ship- 
ped fer the French West Indies, the American and Aftican colonies, 
or the northern countries of Earope, of which brandy did not form a 
part. Nevertheless, this brancly of the traffic bears no sort of com- 
parison with that which is conducted by the foreign merchants who 
frequent the aforesaid ports, particularly Bourdéaux. Ip time of 
peace, they are crowded with vessels frorh all parts of Europe. Nantes 
alone annually sbips from ‘seven to eight thousand barrels of brandy, 
and Bourdeaux nearly dowble that quantity. The foreign nations, 
which principally frequent the ports of Nantes and Bourdeaux, are the 
English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, Flémings, and‘ Tlamburghers. The’ 
Dutch, it is supposed, take off a greater quantity of brandy than all 
the other nations put together; not, as it may naturally be suppos- 
ed, for their own consumption, but in order to supply the other 
states of Europe and America. During war between the Fronch and 
the English, or Dutch; the Danes, when neutral, or the Swedes, and 
the Hamburghers, are the common carriers, The following is a state- 
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ment of the respective quantities of brandy annually taken off by dif- 


ferent foreign states :— 
Hamburgh ... 2... -- +2 -20---c0---2- 4000 barrels, 
DR enceneeasn tee liaaat ia cetsatitatncian 400 
Merwe... BROUt oan, ecospacacesqese - 300 
Riga, Revel, and Narva.......-...... 400 
Denmark ..... lene iaitariieinlaiente 450 


- The quantity annually sent to Archangel is very uncertain, the sale 
and purchase of brandy in that port being frequently prohibited. 
Prussia, Sweden, and Poland, consume very little brandy; their inha- 
bitants preferring home made, and Dutch corn spirit. Not more than 
one hundred barrels of brandy are annually imported into Stockholm. 
England, Ireland, and Scotland annually take off immense quantities 
of the urticle, in time of peace in their own vessels, but during war, 
one (or more) of the nations already mentioned serves as their carriers. 
Ireland consumes a larger quantity of French brandy than the sister 
kingdom ; owing to the duties payable by the former, being compara- 
tively much Jower than those paid by England. The three kingdoms 
generally take off about five hundred pieces of brandy from Bourdeaux, 
about the same quantity from Cognac, and nearly four hundred from 
Nantes, besides smaller shipments from other ports. The vessels ia 
which brandy isdilled are distinguished by the following appellations, 
viz. barrels; darieauts, which are small and only used in the sales made 
in the interior of France ; puncheons, in which the brandies of Blaisois 
are put ; pipes, aud tuns for those of Anjou, Poitou, and Nantes; and, 
finally, barrels and pieces for those of Bourdeaux, Cognac, &c. Al- 
though barrel is a general term denoting a vessel capable of holding an 
indeterminate quantity of wine or spirits, yet those of which we speak- 
ing are of a certain regulated measurement according to the different 
places in which they are made: thus at Nantes, 29 peltes * are allowed 
to the barrel; at Rochelle, Cognac, and the Isle of Rhé, 27 ; and at 
Bourdeaux, 32. The gauge of the pieces, pipes, puncheons, and tuns, 
varies from 50 to 90 veltes; but it is to be observed, that when the 
gauge exceeds 50 veltes, the excise officers stationed at the different ports 
exact, in addition to the usual duty of 50 verges, a certain sum for every 
supernumerary velte. It was for a considerable period the received opi- 
nion, that brandy distilled from the lees of wine, or the busks of grapes, 





* The velte is a measure of capacity contaiaing two pints, the pint weighing tw. 
pounds and a half, 
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was injurious to the health of those who drank of it; in consequence of 
which, it was forbidden to distil brandy from such ingredients; under 
pain of a heavy fine, and the destruction of the still, &e. The fallacy 
of this opinion was, however, soon exposed, and by an order of coun- 

cil dated 2ist July, 1784, permission was'given to make brandy both 

from the lees of wine and the husks of grapes. In the years 1784 and 
1785, a great part of the internal duties upon French brandies were 

taken off. In the year 1787, (a period when the trade was in its most 
flourishing state), brandy to the amount of 14,455,600 livres tournois, 

(about 598,170.) was exported from France. The mode in which the 

merchants of the French ports purchase their brandies, is as follows: 

they write to the distillers to send them samples of certain qualities of 
brandy, (all of which are distinguished by numbers,) the samples are 

accordingly forwarded in transparent white phials ; on receiving them, 

the merchant briskly strikes the bottom of each phial with his open 

hand, which causes the bubbles or beads.to appear on the surface of 
the liquor, and by their size and duration he forms his judgment of 
the respective strength of each quality. If the beads be small and. 
quickly disappear, the brandy is weak; and vice versa. The custom in 

France at present, is to distil brandies of the strength of from twenty 
to forty-five degrees. A practice has prevailed for some time among 
several of the French distillers to adulterate their brandies, and to make 

them bear a bead by mixing With them a certain qliantity of strong 
barley-sugar ; but this gives the liquor such a degree of harshness a 
cannot but be perceived, on tasting, “even by the most indifferent judge 
of the article. Genuine brandy invariably possesses a smooth vinous 
flavour, and does not bite the tongue in the same manner as the adul- 
terated liquor. 

“* With respect to the vinegar of France, that of Orleatis is esteemed 
the best produced by this country. This not only arises from the vines 
of Orleans being better adapted for the making of vinegar, but like- 
wise from the dexterity with which the vinegar. makers prepare it here. 
The commerce to which vinegar gives rise is both important aud exten- 
sive; tor besides home consumption, vast quantities of the article are 
exported to England, Scotland, and Ireland, particularly to the latter 
country, where scarcely any except French vinegar is used. A great 
quantity is also taken off by the Dutch. Those nations purchase the 
Guyenne vinegar at Bourdeaux; and that.of Orleans, Blaisois, Anjou, 
Aunis, and Brittany, at Rochelle, Nantes, and St. Malo; from which 
ports, from twelye to fifteen thousand tierces are anoually exported. A 
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similaf quantity is likewise transported in French vessels to Archangel, 
Norway, Dantzie, Konigsterg, and Narva. It appears by the French 
balance-sheet cf 1787, that vinegar to the amount of 130,000 frances, 
or 5,4601. sterling was exported during that year. , 

“Those of our readers who have paid attention to what passes in’ 
the politico commercial world must have observed, that the article on 
which the struggle has been maintained between Great Britain and 
France, as to admission or prohibition, bas been brandy ; and of late 
the contest has been stiffer than ever. Britain, after favouring the 
wines of Portugal and Spain, countries with which she is in amity, 
consented by way of premium, on the admission of her commodities 
into France, to take from that country the wines which are its natural 
produce. Prandy, it is evident from this paper, is equally a natural 
produce of France; bat as a spirit it is an antagonist in the market, 
against the rum of our West India islands, In proportion, therefore, 
as the sale of this (comparatively) home-made article was impeded by. 
the rivalship of brandy, our own planters were obstructed in their ma- 
nufacture and attempts to obtain. a living profit from their exertions 
and capital expended in cultivating the islands. 

“We have repeatedly remonstrated against the immense sums sent: 
from this country in specie for the purchase of French brandy: this 
specté trade is, however, the very object of our enemy. He refuses to 
take goods for his brandies; we refuse to pay specie; and'while he- 
prohibits the admission of British manufactures and industry into 
Franee, we in retaliation refuse to admit this article of French manu- 
factures and industry. So far both parties are equal: but we have a 
succedaneum for his spirituous liquor by another of our own ; whereas, 
he has no means of obtaining money but from duties laid on:importa- 
tion; of which, at present, all his sea-ports witness the absence. 

“Such being the present state of the case, and both governments 
appearing equally determined to act inflexibly in conformity to their 
opinions, we havé been desirous to explain the nature, the extent, and 
benefit of the brandy trade to France, | It is the produce of her soil, 
the labour of her own hands, the payer of duties internal and exter- 
nal to her exchequer. While it is prohibited in England, as things 
stand, the other nations of Europe cannot obtain it without difficulty’: 
the consequence is, that to force a sale at any rate, the original price 
is extremely low, and such as would be deemed zo price for it in 

Perey. times, 
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ON THE PRESENT LOTTERY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Entror, 


r 
Tue following observations are for the purpose of laying before the 
public the very small probability of their getting a prize in the pre- 
sent lottery, and I hope for the sake of those who may have it in their 
intentidn to lay out their money in the eusuing lottery, that they will 
be sent you in time for insertion this month The subject, I think, in- 
titles them to a place in y ur Magazine, because, were the money so 
imprudently squandered vu; on lottery shares not to be so thrown away, 
it would, most probably, be employed in extending the commerce of 
the nation, and many persons would be saved from ruin 

But to shew the small! probability of getting a prize worth having, I 
shall only observe, that all the fifteen pound prizes ought to be consi- 
dered as blanks, since the holder of a share, which is drawn a fifteen 
pound prize, is sure to lose, because he will not get even his purchase- 
money back again. So that, in fact, there remain but two bundred 
and five prizes (and half of them so small, that by one of them scarcely 
the amount of the purchase-money would be obtained) which leave 
19,7935 blanks, or above ninety-six to one prize, instead of jess than 
three, as the lottery contractors asser!. hope, after reading the above 
observations, many will not be found to throw away their property 
(which might be employed to so many better purposes) in lottery 
shares, 

W. C. 
Salisbury Square, Sept. 19. , 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RELATIVE TO TRADE, COMMERCE, &c. 


The Hydrostat. 


Ox the 27th of last month an experiment was made on the Seine, at 

Paris, with « machine called a hydrostat, in presence of two commis- 

stoners appointed by the government, and a great concourse of. spec- 

taiors, who were highly gratified by the exhibition, The pésult of 
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the experiment proves, that a diver shut up in the machine can remain 
under water at pleasure, and with the help of pincers, can pick up 
things at the bottom of the water. The hydrostut is a machine made 
of copper, in the shape of a deep basket, into which a man is intro- 
duced; jt is then hermetically closed by a cover in the shape of a cap 
or helmet, which forms the upper extremity; in the front and back 
parts of the top, two pieces of glass are fixed for the admission of 
light; in the middle the tubes are fixed, one for the introduction of air, 
another for the expulsion of it, and the third is used as a porte voix for 
the interchange of speech, The articulations of the angles or flexures - 
of thiz hydrostat are perfectly manageable, and the hands of the diver 
are covered with leather, in the form of gloves. 
Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances for severa! Y ears. 

The French Minister of the Interior has announced from the cham- 
ber of arts and manufactures, that in consequence of a recent inven- 
tion, which has been laid before them by a M. Appert, for preserving 
fruits, vegetables, meat, and all kinds of animal. and yegetable sub- 
stances for several years, which, on trial, has beep found to succeed to 
the complete satisfaction of the members before whom it had been 
exhibited ; he has been adjudged twelve thousand francs as a recom- 
pence, on the condition that be shall make public the process of his said 
invention. This he has recently dope ; and he has published 2 Book 
of Domestic Economy ; or, L’Art de conserver plusieurs Années toutes les 
Substances Animales et Vegetales. 

These receipts cannot fail of being highly usefyl, not only in. domese 
tic economy, but for the use of our garrisons, and the army and navy, 
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Tue settlement of commergial regulations with the continent, how- 
ever long talked of, does not appear to carry any stability from the 
tarious decrees promulgated by the Corsican Ruler, His chief object 
it to get rjd of his wines and brandies, at the expense of his neighbours, 
but his policy is easily seen through. In order to set the Americans at 
variance with this country, the French Emperor seems to relax in his 
commercial decrees, and the following is the form of the licence 
granted to a certain number of American vessels to import colonial 
productipto France. These articles, it seems, are to be the growth of 
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the’ United States, or of the French islands in the East and West 
Indies ; that is, from the Isles of Bourbon and France in the former, 
and that part of St. Domingo, we suppose, which Petion is endeavour- 
ing to hold for Buonaparte, in the latter. The licence, it will be ob- 
served, strictly prohibits the exportation of grain as part of the return 
cargo. The dispensing With the certificate of origin is an important 
concession :— ; 
FORM OF THE LICENCES, 

SERIES OF NANTES. AVAILABLE. 
No.7, in the order of the series. For one vessel and one voyage only, 
No. 7, in the general order of the Fee to be paid, thirty Napoleons, 

delivery of the permits. 

“ Naporeon, &c. 

“ Under the security of the commercial house established at Nantes, 
under the firm of , and upon petitions setting forth that the 
principals of said house have uniformly manifested their submission to 
the laws of the state, their attachment to our person, and their abhor- 
rence of all criminal intercourse or intelligence with the enemy; and 
further, that they possess au extensive credit and a well established 
reputation for probity. ; 

“‘We have authorised, and do authorise, by these presents, signed 
with our-ewn hand, and delivered under the numbers 7 and 7, the 
American vessel named the » &c. (Blank to be filled up by 
the French consul at Charleston or New York.—N. B. The quantity 
and-qualities of cach commodity composing the cargo of the vessel 
must be particularly specified.) ‘To car-y into any of our ports of 
France, cottons, fish, oil, dye stuffs, salt fish, and cod, coflees, 
and sugars of the French islands in America and Asia, cocoa, spices 
of all kinds of the Dutch islands, indigo, mahogany, and ebony, and, 
in short, all the merchandizes and colonial productions of the two 
Indies, with the exceptivu of tobacco, and all articles whereof the wi- 
portation into France is prohibited. 

“ Under the obligation that there shall be exported by the said ves- 
sel from any of our ports of France, an equal value to that of the said 
produce and merchandize at the moment of their arrival in France, 
and acéording to the price current at the port where the vessel shall 
arrive; the value to be exported shall principally consist of half, at 
least, in French wines and brandies, and the other half in woollens, 
silks, hemp and linen cloths, and other productions of our manyfqc- 
tures or of the French soil, the exportation whereof is authorised by 
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the laws. The compensation between the value of the exports and im- 
ports shall be regulated by the price current at the port of departure, 
From the permission of exportation are formally excluded wheat and 
all other kinds of grain, cheese, and flour of all kinds, 

“ Be it understood—1. That the said vessel shall be exempted from 
the formality of the certificate of origin —2. That the captain be the 
bearer‘of a letter from our consul to our minoister of foreign relations, 
—3, That he shall bring with him the American journals of the day of 
his departure from the United States,—4. That previous to the landing 
of the prodiicé and mérchandize in France, the present permit shall be 
sent from the port of arrival for verification, to our Board of the Gene- 
fal Direction of the Customs. 

« Be it also understood, that such merchandizes as the vessel shall 
have on board, other than those hereby authorised, shall be placed in 
astate of real entrepot. 

«Tt is our pleasure that the aforesaid conditions being conformed to, 
no molestation or hindrance be given to the proceedings of the captain, 
either in the course of his voyage, on the part of our vessels. of war, or 
French privateets, and those of our allies, cr on his arrival in our 
ports, on the part of our officers of the customs; but that upon 
violation thereof, und in case of the commission of any fraud whatso- 
ever, the’ present permii shall be declared null and void, the vessel to 
be confiscated, and the commercial house, under whose security she 
may have entered France, be subject to such fine as we shall ap- 
point. 

« And for the stability and assurance thereof, we have signed the 
present permit with our own hard, and caused it tok countersigned 
by our Minister, the Secretary of State. 

“« Given at the palace of St. Cloud, Aug. the 11th, 1810, 
(Signed) ““ NAPOLEON. 

“ Granted, Aug. 12, 1810, By the Emperor. 

“ The Minister, Secretary of State, 
(Signed) “H.B. Duke of Bassano, 
“ The Counsellor of State, Director General of the Customs, 


(Signed) “ CoLLIN DE SEssis, 
«“*The Minister of the Interior, 2 
(Signed) “ MonTALivet. 
“The Minister of Marine and Colonies, 
~~" ”* * (Signed) * CoLtin DE SEssis. 


« Examined by pie, consul at —, the’ vessel having loaded at > bc.” 
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A fresh form of a French licence has been received, to commence 

* Nov. next, which differs in a material degree from. those already 
granted; they enumerate the several articles of colonial produce te be 
imported, and stipulate besides, that the import cargoes shall be fully: 
and entirely paid by shipments of such articles, the produce of France, 
as are allowed to be exported, the value and amount fo be regulated by 
the British invoice prices. Thus it is evident, litile or no commerce 
can take place from the disproportion of the current prices of the ar- 
ticles in the French markets, and the new duties, the rate of freight, 
the want of security, &c, 
» An imperial decree, dated from the palace of St. Cloud, Sept. 12, 
contains the following regulations :— 

1. The proprietors or consignees of colonial produce, which has been 
subjected in Holland to a duty of forty or fifly per cent. ad valorem, ac- 
eording to the period of its declaration, must, before the Ist of Octo- 
ber, pay those duties, either in money or in bonds, with sufficient se- 
curity. 

2. The said produce, on which the duties shall not have been made 
good by the time fixed in the preceding article, shall be confiscated. 

. 8. Those who have this produce in their warehouses by consignment, 
only, shall, by the effect of the confiscation, be freed from ali respon- 
sibility to the proprietors. 

4. The colonial produce pointed out in the tarif annexed to our de- 
cree of the Sist July, 1810, which, in execution of the tenth article 
of the said decree, |ave not been declared before the Ist of September, 
are confiscated. 

5. The officers of the customs shall, without delay, make the neces- 
sary searches and~visits for discovering the said merchandize. They 
shall have a fifth of what is produced by the sale of what they shall 
discover and seize. 

6. Every individual who shall make known to the officers of the 
customs the places where the goods are concealed that have been with- 
drawn fromm declaration, shall recover a fifth of their produce on sale. 
In this case the officers shall have only a tenth. 

7. All civil and military authorities are required to lend their aid to 

the officers of the customs. 
; 8. Our Director General of Customs shall give the necessary orders, 
that the searches and visits be made with exactness, and that the 
mer¢handize discovered, as well as that confiscated, in default of pay- 
ment of the duties, be conveyed to Awtwerp, to be-there sold. 
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9. Our Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of the 
present decree. 

Another imperial decree of the same date, in regulation of the cur« 
rency of France, orders, that from the date of the deeree, the gold 
coin of forty-eight livres Tournois shall be valued at forty-seven francs 
twenty cents.; the gold coin of 24 livres Tourneis, at 23 f. 55 cents. ; 
the silver coin of six livres Tournois, at 5 livres GO cents.; and the 
silver coin of three livres Tournois, at 2 francs 75 cents. 

Spain.—The following is an extract of a letter from Madrid—“ The 
crop of fine wool, of all descriptions, is lessened in this kingdom. We 
have this year less than the third part of the usual quantity, and ‘it is 
to be feared that in future it will not be more abundant, the flocks 
having been diminished, not only by the unfavourableness of the sea- 
son, but also on account of the frequent journies they have been obliged 
to take. Many flocks have been forced entirely to change their pas- 
tures, which must materially injure the wool, and occasion a great in- 
feriority in comparison with its former state, both in respeet to the 
fineness and staple.” 

Holland—From Amsterdam we learn, that the quantity of colonial 
produce in Holland, at the time of its annexation to France, according 


official reports, was as follows :— 


Kilogrames 

Coffee at Amsterdam .........--... 2,841,156 
Rotterdam ...... aucsoseacce 1£046,980 

Dost, 66.: ons ode anoctance -, 41 SFA 
4,349,307 

Cotton in all Holland .--...-.------ 734,834 
Sugar, all at Amsterdam .....-.-.--- 757,497 
Jag®. 5 veces eupcabcoctogesases - 112,133 


- The proposed duty of 50 per cent. upon this quantity would not pro- 
duce above one-fifth part of the revenue which the French government 
expected to derive therefrom: and the quantity is less considerable 
than we should have supposed, and from which we are'led to believe, 
that Mynheer has certaimly not brought forward an account of all 
their goods; or it is a proof either of the extreme difficulty to which 
importation was liable in Holland, or the very great activity with’ 
which the merchants, who engaged in that dangerous and precarious 
trade, got rid of their commodities. : 
Rvssia.~-From Riga we learn, tbat they ha‘e received instructions, 
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that in future all ships, of friendly and neutral nations, should be al- 
lowed to enter in ballast, and proceed on their business without being 
compelled .to wait the transmission of their papers to and from the 
committee at St. Petersburgh, 

Sweden.—We are extremely sorry to notice a distressing information 
received at Lloyd’s, on the 22d ult, from, Gottenburg, that out of a con- 
yoy of thirty-five sail bound to the Baltic, twenty-one had been totally 
lost with their crews, not far from Marstrand, 

' Ireland.—The following is an extract. of a letter, which has lately 
appeared in a Cagk paper, and signed.“ A Broad Cloth Weaver,” 
which is descriptive of the situation of the woollen manufacture jn-the 
city of Cork—*‘ At the time of the Union, about ten years ago, there 
were nine thousand persons employed in Cork and its vicinity in the 
broad cloth business alone, but. melancholy to tell, there are not now 
one hundred apd fifty actually at work. It is said, Cork has thriven 
by the union, and by Mr, Foster’s measures founded upon it; Tam no 
politician, but-if I may venture a conjecture, which fact and reason 
seem to unite in sanctioning, I do in my soul verily believe that se 
(for I am a weaver of broad cloth) have to attribute all our misfortunes 
_ to that. baneful unign, and I implore God so to dispose the heart of 
the best of kings and the best of men, as that the repeal of that ruin- 
ous act may relieve the manufacturing classes from their present de- 
plorable condition.” 

The sale of clothing wool, which has just taken place in Dublin, 
ought greatly tc encourage the growers of. fine wool in that country as 
well as in-this. The following is a list of the principal sales of South 
Down wool, w'thout any mixture of Merino:— 

Mr. Owen Wynne, 147 fleeces, “at 6s, 7d. per lb.—176 do. at 4s, 1d. 
—58 do. at 1s., 8d. 

Mr. C, Beresford, 185 fleeces, at.7s. 10d. per lb,—28 do. at 2s. 2d, 

Rev. Mr. Dudiey, 95 fleeces, at 7s. per |b, 

Mr. Critchley, 94 fleeces, at 6s, 6d. per lb,—104 do, at 3s, 10d. 

Mr. Grierson, 172 fleeces, at 5s, 7d. per !b,-—-132 do, at 3s. 4d. 

Marquis of Sligo, 90 fleeces, at 6s. 4d. per Ib. —288 do. at 4s. 3d.— 
156.do, at 2s. 3d. 

Lord Clermont, 109 fleeces, at 5s. 6d. per lb.—17 do. at 3s. 9d.— 
28 do. at 2s. 

Mr, Robert Latouche, 41 fleeces, at 53. per Ib.—-21 do. at 2s. 

Rev, Mr.. Symes, 92 fleeces, at 8s,,5d.—-53 do, at 4s, 5d.—58 do. at 
2s. 6d. 

voL, ¥. 3A 
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N. B. Mr. Symes’s second lot consisted of wether fleeces, and the 
third of half-bred, between Wicklow and South Down; his South Down 
lambs’ wool sold at 5s. 2d. per Ib. 

There were altogether 4000 fleeces sold, besides lambs’ wool, and 
they sold high in proportion to their quality. 

DOMESTIC. 

The money market has experienced a great depression since our last, 
and in the middle of the last month omnium was at 74 discount. 

The following alterations have taken place in the different prices of 
the markets since last month. The importation of bitter and Jordan 
almonds has caused a fall of 15s. per cwt. in the former, and 2/. in 
the latter; and cochineal has also experienced «a depression of 1s. per 
cwt.; American pearl ashes, 4s. per ewt. and the best pot ashes, 3s. 
per cwt.; Spanish ashes, 5s. and Sicily, 2s. 6d.; Italian juniper berries, 
8s. per cwt.; coffee is rather on the decline, but should the market open 
for exportation it must immediately experience a consideral rise, se- 
veral large holders who have been in want of money have recently sold 
at 74s. but the real prices may be quoted much as last month. Brazil 
cotton, from the vast importation of that article, has fell 1d. per Ib. 
Among the dye woods, Brazil, logwood, and Sander’s red, have fallen 
above 4/. per ton; antimony, 20s, per cwt.; arsenic, 5s. per cwt.; 
isinglass has also fallen not less than 10s. per lb,; opium, 6s. per Ib. ; 
black ebony wood, 5/. per ton; of hides there has been a great impor- 
tation by the fleet from Buenos Ayres, and they are fallen no less than 
3d. per lb. since our last. The market of indigo, however in demand 
on the continent, has continued the same, whilst the different kinds of 
iron have also received a depretiation of from 3/. to 4/. perton. Lin- 
seed oil, 10/. per ton lower. Amongst provision, India beef and pork 
is near 20s. lower, whilst the superior quality of Irish butter is some- 
thing higher. Rags of the first and second quality have fell 3s, and 4s. 
per cwt. White Jamaica ginger is also lower. The various kinds of 
powder sugars, which, for some time pas, bad been looking up from 
the expectation af continental sale, have again dropt down, and are 
from 1s. to Is. 6d. per cwt. cheaper than at this time last month, Yet 
the manufactured sugar of loaves and lumps has continued very steady 
at last prices. Tobaccos have fallen from 14d. to 2d. per lb. having 
bad vast arrivals, at Liverpool particularly. On the other hand, the 
following articles have sold at advanced prices :—Brandies and Hol- 
Jand’s geneva, about Id. per gallon, owing to the determination of the 
British government not to admit French brandies, but only wines. 
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Brimstone has also risen about 7/. per ton; and from the fresh turn of 
affairs in the Baltic, together with the less of many rich cargoes in a 
violent storm, Riga flax has got~up !1/. per ton, and Petersburgh, 12 
headed, about 4/. per ton, although Archangel may be reckoned at 2/. 
lower than the price last quoted. Hemp, Riga Rhine, bas also rose 
8i, per ton, avd outshot about 4/.; Petersburg, clean, 7/. per ton; 
turpentine has again got up from the like cause, and is full 10s. per 
ewt. dearer; tallow also may be reckoned at present 5s. higher, but 
from the many arrivals from the river Plate, and different parts of 
South America, it is expected, to experience a depression from the 
present price; tin is from 15s. to 1/. 5s. per cwt. dearer. Hops this 
year are a very bad crop; indeed the cultivation of this article is now 
become a losing concern to the landholder, and many hop-grounds in 
Kent and Essex are converting to a different species of culture. 

At Thetford lamb fair the 6th ult. was the smallest held since its 
establishment, and the best attended by gentlemen graziers; there 
were but few lambs, but those of very good quality; wethers sold at 
28s. ewes at 29s. 

At the celebrated horse fair at Woolpit, in Suffolk, on the 17th 
ult. cattle had a wonderiul reduction in price, say 25 per cent. this 
was owing to the failure of the green crop for winter feed, every person 
being eager to diminish his stock and complete again im the spring; 
but from the same cause. there were but few buyers, chiefly 
amongst the jockies; inferior horses of small height might be had 
almost for any money.» > « 

“The fall that hay’ taken place lately in the price of woollen éloth 
is greater than perhaps was ever known, the finer sorts from Wilt- 
shire, which last year were sold at two guineas per yard, are, not now 
worth twenty-eight shillings ; and at some late sales at the Auction 
Mart some of the best Yorkshire cloths did not fetch above four shil- 
lings per yard, It is to be observed, this depression is not occasioned 
by any particular glut of the market, or want of a foreign vent 
for our manufactures, but so beneficial has been the late importa- 
tion of Spanish sheep, and the vast quantities of Spanish wool daily 


arriving. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


As we predicted in our last number, the present state of agriculture 
is beyond all description, both as to quantity and quality. The whole 
of the barvest nearly throughout the kingdom has been completely got 
in, under a succession of uninterrupted fine weather, and all our Cor- 
respondents corroborate that the memory of man cannot record so fine a 
one, and even what corn has been lodged in some partial spots by the 
showers in the early part of the season, and which in dripping weather 
would have been of little or no value, from the unusual benignity of 
the season is finely got up, bold and full of meal. Rivets, or the 
bearded wheat, although of an inferior quality always in the market, 
from its particular plumpness this season will be a valuable crop to the 
farmer. Barley never was finer or more abundant, and from having 
been gathered without wet is fit for the frail, and it has been remarked, 
that the ears have averaged more than six grains the number usually 
produced. The esculent vegetables usually taken up at this period of 
the year were never more abundant or of a better quality; and pota- 
toes, in Essex and Suffolk, would be gladly sold even now before the 
market is glutted at two shillings per sack—-this must contribute to the 
fall of corn; but from the abundance, the christian farmer will be well 
contented with a falling market. The dairy product, which usually 
comes out at this period of the year, is not quite so abundant as might 
be expected, but the food is not getting in the highest order, and the 
winter food of turnips and cabbages will compensate (with abundant 
Michaelmas rowings) for the failure of the first crop of hay. Fat ware 
is in great abundance, but no diminution of price at present. Lean 
stock much lower, from ihe readiness to sell, fearful of the want of 
winter food. Pigs, which for the last season or two have fetched great 
prices, owing to the failure of peas, &c. seem to have been. bred through- 
out the country in a very prolific manner, and promise a great pleaty. 
Long wool stationary at 1s. per lb.; and we exult in closing this favour- 
able account of the product of the British Isles to the great discom- 
fiture of our enemies, and for which the gratitude of man was never 
more loudly called for than at the present moment. 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal. ROM recent accounts we learn, that Lerd Wellington, in defiance 
of every manceuvre to draw him from his strong situation, determines to main- 
tain his post to as protracted a season as possible. This policy compelled the 
French to proceed in their extrtions against Almeida. Having succeeded in 
that, their subsequent operations may be directed towards investing his posi- 
tion, and compelling him to an engagement. Reinforcements are going out 
from this country ; but of their seasonable arrival, without much relaxation from 
the usual rapidity of the French armies, or a cautious conduct to which they 
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have: been unaccustomed, we cannot divest ourselves of some doubts. Despon- 
dency, however, (a few timid or suspicious individuals excepted) is a stranger to 
our army; and this affords grounds for giving credit to the reports of plenty in 
the British camps, and of considerable deprivations in that of our enemy’s, For 
the miserable inhabitants in the countries possessed by the French, under such 
circumstances, bumnanity must shudder. The fall of Almeida, however, has 
given to the French a considerablesupply of provisions, whic!: must be to them 
avery great relief, until they can avail themselves of other resources, What 
these are, in the very exhausted condition of that country, we have not the 
means of knowing, and must leave to time to discover. The Intest accounts 
which have come to hand, announce that Lerd Wellington had not changed his 
position, The fall of Almeida must have been unexpected. We can scarcely 
suppose the French could have had time to form a mine, or that they would 
have been desirous of springing it in so early a state of the siege. Itds only in 
extremities that such measures are resorted to. It was their policy to possess 
the place with as little injury as possible, and that of such a nature as could 
speedily be repaired, so as to be more teuable in any reverse of fortune, 

Spain.—Every thing we hear from this quarter continues to interest humanity 
for the fate of its wretched inhabitants. Yet we also continue to hear of consider- 
able advantages gained by the brave malcontents, who are unwilling to submit 
their necks quietly to the galling chains which have been forged for them, 
From the most distant parts we have had little information for a long time, ex 
cept throug! the very partial medium of the Frencl: papers, which constantly 
magtiify the wonderful prowess of their soldiers, and degrade, as much as poss 
sible, the resistance of the brave Spaniards, whom they denon inate rebels, 
Harassing parties continue to annoy the French much. By the capture of their 
forage they may procrastinate the final og say of their country. By this 
system alone can they hope to give a check to the progress of the French ar- 
mies. It may check their motions; it may retard their enterprizes; it will come 
pel them to be cautious, and their advances must be by wary steps. The space 
of time which the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida have occupied 
theirarmy, though the latter has fallen prematurely and unexpectedly, is not 
thé most unfavourable basis to hope for much benefit from the Fabian system. 
For a time, however, the continental tyrant, as if glutted with blood and 
slaughter, seems to have been regardless of the fate of the peninsula; but the 
latest accounts from Bayonne seem to inform us, that great reinforcements are 
advancing towards this unhappy country, in order to its entire conquest. Cadia 
and the Isle of Léon seem to set at defiance the utmost efforts of their hostile 
assailants, The active measures of the leaders there, particularly to secure the 
ships and other vessels from the grasp of the enemy, bave been matter of the 
utmost mortification to him. Treachery alone is to be feared. A vigilant mili- 
tary police is indispensible: perhaps, from the lamented fate of Aimeida, the 
fecessity of watchfulness may be more strongly enforced. 

France-—The tyranny of the grand disturber of the world is, even in the la 
of dalliance and gallantry, conspicuous and manifest. It is mostly against thle 
envied country that the principal hostility of bis rage has been directed. What- 
ever has a tendency to harass or disturb, or in any respect to counteract, the 
sources of wealth and independence in this country, has, for a long time, formed 
& prominent object in his political ‘speculations. To cripple our commerte, to 
give a ghastly wound to our credit, to rain our trade, and to bring on a national 
bankruptcy, have been the objects of his arbitrary mandates. Ail his manteu- 
vres have been directed to this end. The protracted period to which the nego- 
cistion for an exchange of prisoners has been extended, without producing any 
thing like a definitive agreement, is an evidence of his oppressive and untoward 
disposition. To release our countrymen, especially those whom his savage po- 
licy, outraging all the known laws of nature and nations, detained in the coun- 
try, when admitted, on the confidence of good faith, as peaceable mhabitants, 
he has long known to be anxiously dusined bg the British government ; thet de- 
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sire it has been his determined plan to resist. He wants his seamen, which are 
prisoners in this country, to mao his ships, which be is every where preparing 
to the utmost of his power; but he wants a heart to liberate even these upon 
terns of common honesty and honour. 

East Indies.—Amboyna, a small island of the Moluccas, but oue of the richest 
in production of spices, is to the east uf Celebes, and near-the south-west part of 
Ceram. Its ports and bays will afford a fine anchorage for our ships of war, and 
form a rendezvous for future expeditions, in which the English spirit will not be 
slow to avail itself. Its magnitude, at first view, is not so much in itself, as in 
the facilities it will afford to the future operations of our brave countrymen, 
unparalleled as they have loug been in the annals of the world. Whatever 
possessions may remain to the Dutch in that quarter of the world, though vir- 
tually to the French, will, by this conquest, be piaced at our mercy. Where 
we may find it hazardous to reduce, we shall, nevertheless, be able to harass and 
render useless the vast traffic of our enemies in those seas, which present to our 
gallant tars a rich mine of wealth, the only productive one left of all that was 
ceded to them by the treaty of peace, which so soon was infringed by the rest- 
less and ambitious tyrant of Europe. ; 

Sweden.—Since our last number the transactions of this kingdom have been 
most extraordinary, more and more proving, to the conviction of all the world, 
his design and endeavour to gain universal empire. The successor to the late 
Crown Prince has been appointed in the person of Bernadotte, alias the prince 
of Ponte Corvo, as intimated in our last, the creature of the French usurper, 
and one of the successful companions of his fortune. Tamely submissive to 
his mandate, the mockery of election can only be exceeded by the alarm it 
must give to.their continental neighbours. Will Russia, their late enemy, but 
now the devoted ally of France, relish this? Can Denmark feel easy under 
such circumstances? Can such an intriguing revolutionist at the door, like a cen- 
tine! before the gates of a state-prison, be a very welcome visitor? Could Charles 
XII. be permitted to rise from the clay-cold tomb to behold such changes, 
how might he be roused to exclaim—“ For what did I fight, and for what did I 
bleed?” To this degraded condition has this magnanimous country been re- 
duced, by poisonous, treacherous, and distracted councils, the result of which 
must have been long foreseen. The compulsory resignation of the late heroic 
king of Stockholm, and the subsequent advancement of the present supple and 
complying monarch of Sweden, could not fail to excite the. apprehension of 
every reflecting mind for the consequences-to be expected from it. 

Denmark.—Excepting some marauding parties of gun-boats, and other of- 
fensive vessels of a similar description, to molest and ioterrupt our trade to 
and from the Baltic and the Sound, we have little to communicate relative to 
this devoted country. That.it will follow the fate of Sweden, unless some un- 
foreseen, and otherwise extraordinary, circumstance should intervene, can re- 

uire no great penetration of intellect to foresee, It may be retarded, tor a 
short time, by political occurrences, or political inconvenience; but what man 
can be so blind.as not to discOver, that as soon as it may be desirable to depose 
the present monarch of Stockholm from his lofty eminence (and who does not 
see, that the seeds of such a measure were securely sown in the very act of his 
elevation) or the grand leveller of kings and emperors shall reduce him to a level 
with common earth, and with ysurping emperors and self-created despots, the 
Swedish sceptre will be no longer swayed by its native princes, but by a Gallic 
power? Then Copenhagen, then Jutland, then Holstein; then may you sing 
the funeral dirge oFy your country also;. then will the grasping arm of devastation 
possess itself of the whole continent or coast of the ocean, close up the mouth 
of the Baltic, and encompass and hem in its present great aud good ally, and so 
force him to submit to the most degrading and humiliating conditions to preserve 
amity and friendship. 

Rassia,—From this country and its condition we have not been enabled to 
procure any very important information since our last report; and, for the same 
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reason, we might have refrained from any observations on the present occasion, 
But our concluding observation on Denmark so strongly points at the danger, 
which is rapidly advancing towards this country, that we could not resist the 
desire of exciting the reflections of our readers to its alarming situation, The 
commercial and trading world are, in our opinion, essentially interested in it. 
We see it, however, only at a distance; but we are not less satisfied in our 
minds of the hazards to which the country is exposed, or the calamities which 
will very shortly, if we are not greatly mistaken, be inflicted upon it Victo- 
ries may, for a time, proclaim the glory of the Russian arms in European 
Turkey ; but, if those victories are dearly bought, and if it equally suits the 
ambition of the despot to look northward or southward for fresh conquests, let 
Russia beware what yame she is playing. She may procrastinate her humilia- 
tion; but if the great Disposer of events does not counteract this de-troyer of 
nations, and arrest the progress of this ambitious tyrant, it requires little 
sagacity to discover what the certuin effect of such conduet must produce. 

Prussia.—Alas! how fallen! We have heard of suggestions to annihilate thy 
political existunce, and of inclimatious to consign thee to a premature death, 
These are usual heralds of what is to follow: they are calculated and adapted to 
circulate in the bady politic, by which the pulse wil! acquire a stimulus, or re- 
tain a steadiness, for the state physician to judge of its condition, We have 
nothing very consolatory to soften this awful reflection. , As, a warning to sure 
rounding nations, which yet exist, it may still hold owt an mstructive lesson, 
Ah! remember, that if the French violation of neutral territory bad been suita- 
bly avenged in the first invasion of Germauy, Prussia might have made them pay 
dearly for their presumption. But the ‘minds of courtiers, of governors, and 
of generals, were poisoned by French intrigues; and a tame submission to an 
insult, which wouid have electrified the great Frederick to the higiest pitch, 
was the dastardly result. See, now, the humiliating condition thou art reduced 
to! Iremember to have felt indignant at the tardiuess and pusillanimity which 
then prevailed in the Prussian couucils. 

Austria.—We have so little to say of this country (for we scarcely know what 
provinces or districts to include in it), that we might have contented ourselves to 
have passed it over for this month in silence. 

Turkey.—From the seat of war in this devoted country, certainly destined to 
be a theatre of blood, or an example of timid and abject submission to some 
lawless conqueror, at no very distant period, various accounts have reached us 
in the course af the passing month. Ar one time we have been told of great 
victories obtained by the Russians, at another of vast reinforcements procured 
from the remoter provinces for the Ottoman armies: to recapitulate, we think, 
would be needless. Mr. Adair, our minister to the court of the Grand Seig- 
nior, has left the capital of European Turkey, where he is said to have exe- 
cuted a successful mission. Its certain, that he had his audience of leave in 

e most honourable way, and that he has left behind him an envoy or charge 
des affaires for the purposes of diplomatic negotiations, according to circum- 
stances, between that country and the British empire. 

America.—Every tresh account relative to this country is productive of some 
change or partial revolution in the public mind, The two parties of federalists 
and courtiers are, more or less, at issue with each other. The moderation of 
Great Britain, it must be admitted, has been great; but ske has never tarnished 
her glorious character by mean and timid submissions, to conuive at studied in- 
sults, or to violate her honour by unnecessary revenge. Whilst that count 
has treated our ambassadors with infamy, this country has manifested to their 
representative the utmost respect. We have frequently assigned, in the course 
of conversation, a cause which has great influence, doubtless, on the actions of 
persons devoted to the Gallic interest: indeed, it can oe be accounted for 
on any other principle. The British American merchant will perfectly compre- 
hend my meaning, and, therefore, I would prefer leaving him to infer che con- 
clusions, instead of expressing my sentiments more fully. 

Spanish America,—The convulsed state of the mother country bas divided 
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9. Our Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of the 
present decree. 

Another imperial decree of the same date, in regulation of the curs 
reney of France, orders, that from the date of the decree, the gold 
coin of forty-eight livres Tournoi shall be valued at forty-seven francs 
twenty cents.; the gold coin of 24 livres Tourneis, at 236. 55 cents, ; 
the silver coin of six livres Tournois, at 5 livres 60 cents; and the 
silver coin of three livres Tournols, at 2 france 75 cents, 

Spain ——The following is an extract of a letter from Madrid—* The 
crop of fine wool, of all descriptions, is lessened in this kingdom. We 
have this year less than the third part of the usual quantity, and it is 
to be feared that in future it will not be more abundant, the flocks 
having been diuninished, not only by the unfavourableness of the sea- 
sou, but also on account of the frequent journies they have been obliged 
to take. Many flocks have been forced entirely to change their pas- 
tures, which must materially injure the wool, and occasion a great ine 
feriority in comparison with its former state, both in respeet to the 
fineness and staple.” 

Holland —From Amsterdam we learn, that the quantity of colonial 
produce in Holland, at the time of its annexation to France, according 


official reports, was as follows :— 




























Kilogrames 

Coffee at Amsterdam ............ «- 2,841,156 
ND tcctibnnmuiictiodic 1,046,980 

oe ee paces | 461,371 






4,349,307 
Cotton in all Holland .....,.-.---.. 734,834 
Sugar, all at Amsterdam ......---... 757,497 
RD ae ee cones 312,188 . 


The proposed duty of 50 per cent. upon this quantity would not pro- 
dute above one-fifth part of the revenue which the French government 
expected to derive therefrom: .and the quantity is less considerable 
than we should have supposed, and from which we are led to believe, 
that Mynheer has certainly not brought forward an, account of all 
their goods; or it is a proof either of the extreme difficulty to which 
importation was liable in Holland, or the very great activity with 
which the merchants, who engaged in that dangerous and precarious 
trade, got rid of their commodities. ‘ 
Russia.—From Riga we learn, that they have received instructions, 
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that in futureall ships, of friendly and neutral nations, should be al- 
lowed to enter in ballast, and proceed on their business without being 
compelled to wait the transmission of their papers to and from the 
committee at St. Petersburgh. 

Sweden.— We are extremely sorry to uotice a distressing information 
received at Lloyd's, on the 22d wht, from Gotrenburg, that out of  con- 
voy of thirty-five sail bound to the Baltic, tweoty-one bad been totally 
lost with their crews, not far from Marstrand, 

Jreland.— The following is an extract of a letter, which bas lately 
appeared in a Cork paper, and signed “A Broad Cloth Weaver,” 
which is descriptive of the situation of the woollea manufeciure in the 
city of Cork—* At the tine of the Union, about ten years ago, there 
were wine thousand persons employed in Cork and its vicinity in the 
broad cloth business alone, but melancholy to teli, there are not now 
one hundred and fifty actually at work. It is said, Cork bes thriven 
by the union, and by Mr. Foster’s measures founded upon it; I am no 
politician, but if I may venture a conjecture, which fact and reason 
seem to unite in sanctioning, | do in my soul verily believe that we 
(for I am a weaver of broad cloth) have to attribute all our misfortunes 
to that baneful union, and I implore God so to dispose the heart of 
the best of kings and the best of men, as that the repeal of that ruin- 
ous act may relieve the manufacturing classes from their present de- 
plorable condition.” 

The sale of clothing wool, which has just taken place in Dublin, 
ought greatly to encourage the growers of fine wool in that country as 
well asin this. The following is a list of the principal sales of South 
Down wool, without any mixture of .Merino:— 

Mr. Owen Wynne, 147 fleeces, at 6s, 7d. per lb.—176 do. at 4s, 1d. 
—58 do. at 1s. 8d. 

Mr. C. Beresford, 185 fleeces, at 7s. 10d. per lb.—28 do. at 2s. 2d. 

Rev, Mr. Dudley, 95 fleeces, at 7s. per lb. 

Mr. Critchley, 94 fleeces, at 6s. 6d. per lb.—104 do, at 3s. 10d. 

Mr, Grierson, 172 fleeces, at 5s. 7d. per lb,—132 do, at 3s. 4d. 

Marquis of Sligo, 90 fleeces, at 6s. 4d. per lb. —268 do. at 4s. 3d.— 

_156.do, at 2s. 3d, , 

Lord Clermont, 109 fleeces, at 5s. 6d. per lb.—17 do. at, 3s. 9d.— 
28 do. at 2s." 

‘Mr, Rahest Latouche, 41, fleeces, at 5s, per ib. 72) do. at 2s. 

Rev, Mr. Symem, 92 ponent at 8§.,5d.—53 do, at 46, 5d.—58 do. at 
2s. Gd. | ; } dumba 
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N.B. Mr. Symes’s second lot consisted of wether fleeces, and the 


third of half-bred, between Wicklow and South Down; his South Down 


lambs’ wool sold at 5s. 2d. per lb. 

There were altogether 4000 fleeces sold, besides lambs’ wool, and 

they sold high in proportion to their quality. 
DOMESTIC. 

The money market has experienced a great depression since our last, 
and in the middle of the last month omnium was at 74 discount. 

The following alterations have taken place in the different prices of 
the markets since last month. The importation of bitter and Jordan 
almonds has caused a fall of 15s. per cwt. in the former, and 2/. in 
the latter; and cochineal has also experienced « depression of 18. per 
cwt.; American pearl ashes, 4s. per cwt. and the best pot ashes, 3¢. 
per cwt.; Spanish ashes, 5s. and Sicily, 2s. 6d.; Italian juniper berries, 
8s. per cwt.; coffee is rather on the decline, but should the market open 
for exportation it must immediately experience a consideral rise, se- 
veral large holders who have been in want of money have recently sold 
at 74s. but the real prices may be quoted much as Jast month. Brazil 
cotton, from the vast. importation of that article, has fell 1d. per lb. 
Among the dye woods, Brazil, logwood, and Sander’s red, have fallen 
above 4, per ton; antimony, 20s. per cwt.; arsenic, 5s. per cwt,; 
isinglass has also fallen not less than 10s. per lb.; opium, 6s. per Ib. ; 
black ebony wood, 5/. per ton; of hides there has been a great impor- 
tation by the fleet from Buenos Ayres, and they are fallen no less than 
3d. per Ib. since our last. The market of indigo, however in demand 
on the continent, has continued the same, whilst the different kinds of 
iron,have also received a depretiation of from 3/. to 4/, perton. Lin- 


seed oil, 102. per ton lower. Amongst provision, India beef and pork 


is near 20s, lower, whilst the superior quality of Irish butter is some- 
thing higher. Rags of the first and second quality have fell 3s. and 4s. 
per cwt. White Jamaica ginger is also lower. The various kinds of 
powder sugars, which, for some time past, had been looking up from 
the expectation of continental sale, have again dropt down, and are 
from 1s. to 1s, 6d. per cwt. cheaper than at this time last month. Yet 
the manufactured sugar of loaves and lumps has continued very steady 
at last prices. Tobaccos have fallen from 1$d. to 2d. per lb. having 
had vast arrivals, at Liverpool particularly. On the other hand, the 
following articles have sold at advanced prices :—Brandies and Hol- 
land’s geneva, about Id. per gallon, owing to the determination of the 


British government not to admit French brandies, but only wines. 
an 
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Brimstone has also risen about 7/. per ton; and from the fresh turn of 
affairs in the Baltic, together with the loss of many rich cargoes in a 
violent storm, Riga flax has got up 11/. per ton, and Petersburgh, 12 
headed, about 4/, per ton, although Archangel may be reckoned at 2é. 
lower than the price last quoted. Hemp, Riga Rhine, has also rose 
8i. per ton, and outshot about 4/.; Petersburg, clean, 7/. per ton; 
turpentine has again got up from the like cause, and is full 10s. per 
cewt, dearer; tallow also may be reckoned at present 5s. higher, but 
from the many arrivals from the river Plate, and different parts of 
South America, it is expected, to experience a depression from the 
present price; tin is from 15s. to 1/. 5s. per cwt. dearer. Hops this 
year are a very bad crop; indeed the cultivation of this article is now 
become a losing concern to the landholder, aud many hop-grounds in 
Kent and Essex are converting to a different species of culture. 

At Thetford lamb fair the 6th ult. was the smallest held since its 
establishment, and the best attended by gentlemen graziers; there 
were but few lambs, but those of very good quality; wethers sold at 
28s. ewes at 29s. 

At the celebrated horse fair at Woolpit, in Suffolk, on the 17th 
ult. cattle had a wonderiul reduction in price, say 25 per cent. this 
was owing to the failure of the green crop for winter feed, every person. 
being eager to diminish his stock and complete again’it the spring ; 
but from the same cause there were but few buyers, chiefly 
amongst the jockies; inferior horses of small neg sighs be. bad 
almost for any money. 

‘The fall that has taken place lately in the price of. woollen cloth 
is greater than perhaps was ever known, the finer sorts from Wilt- 
shire, which last year were sold at two gumeas per. yard, are, not now 
worth twenty-eight shillings ; and at some late sales at the Auction 
Mart some of the best Yorkshire cloths did not fetch above four shil- 
lings per yard. It is to be observed, this depression is not occasioned 
by any particular glut ‘of the murket, or want of a foreiga vent 
for our manufactures, but so beneficial has been the late smnorta- 
tion of Spanish sheep, and the vast . of Spanksh;s wo 
arriving. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. : 


As we predicted in vur last number, the present state of agriculture 
is beyond all description, both as to quantity and quality. e whole 
of the harvest nearly throughout the kingdom has been completely got 
in, under a succession of uninterrapted fine weather, and all our Cor- 
respondents corroborate that the memory of man cannot record so fine a 
one, and even what corn has been lodged in some partial spots by the 
showers in the early part of the season, and which in dripping weather 
would have been of little or no value, from the unusuét benignity of 
the season is finely got up, bold and full of meal Rivets, or the 
bearded wheat, although of an inferior quality always, in the market, 
from its particular plumpness this season will be a valuable crop to the 
farmer. Barley never was finer or more abundant, and from having 
been gathered without wet is fit for the frail, and it has been remarked, 
that the ears have averaged more than six grains the number usually 
produced. The esculent vegetables usually taken up at this period of 
the year were vever more abundant or of a better quality; and pota- 
toes, in Essex and Suffolk, would be gladly sold even now before the 
market is glutted at two shillings per sack—this must contribute to the 
fall of corn ; but from the abundance, the christian farmer will be well 
contented with a falling market. The dairy product, which usually 
comes out at this period of the year, is not quite so abundant as might 
be expected, but the food is not getting in thé highest order, ‘and the 
winter food: of turnips aud cabbages will compensate (with abundant 
Michaelmas rowings) for the failure of the first crop of hay. Fat ware 
is in great abundance, but no diminution of price at present. Lean 
stock much lower, from ihe readiness to sell, fearful of thé want of 
wititer food. “Pigs, which for the last season or two have fetchéd great 
prices, owing to the failure of peas, &c. seem to haye.been bred through- 
_out the coyntry in.a very prolific manner, and promise a great plenty. 
Long wool stationary at 1s. per lb.; and we exult in closing this favour- 
able account of the product of the British Isles to the great discom- 
fiture of our enemies, and for which the gratitude of man was never 
more loudly called for than at the present moment.” , 


) 
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“FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal. ROM recent accounts we learn, Ley Wellington, in defiance. 
of every manceuvre to draw him from his stro ation, determines to main- 
tain his post to as protracted a season as possible. This icy compelled the 
French to proceed in their exertions against Almeida. wing succeeded in 
that, their subsequent operations may be directed towards investing his posi- 
tion, and compelling him to an engagement. Reinforcements are going out 
this country; but of their seasonable arrival, without much relaxation from 

~ wal rapidity of the French arowies, or a cautious conduct to which they 
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have been unaccustomed, we cannot divest ourselves of some doubts. Despon- 
dency, however, (a few timid or suspicious indéviduals excepted) is a stranger ta 
our army; and this affords grotmds for giving credit to the reports of plenty ia 
the British camps, and of considerable deprivations in that of our enemy's, For 
the ‘miserable inhabitants in the countries by the French, under such 
circumstances, humauity must'shudder. The ‘fall of Almeida, however, has 
given, to the French a considerable supply of provisions, which must be to them 
avery great relief, until they cam avail themselves of other resources, What 
these are, in the very exhausted condition of that country, we have not the 
means of knowing, anid rust leave'to time to discover.: The latest accounts 
which have come to’hand, announce that Lord Wellington had not changed his 
position. The fall of Almeida must have been unexpected. We can scarcely 
suppose the French could have had time to form a mine, or that they would 
have been desirous of springing’it iv so early a state of the siege. Itis only in 
extremities that such measures ‘ate to. It was their policy to possess 
the place with as little injury as possible, and that of such a nature as could 
speedily be'repaired, so as to be more tenable in any reverse of fortune, 
in.—Every thing we hear from this quarter continues to interest humanity 
for the fate of its wretched inhabitants, Yet we also continae to hear of consider- 
able advantages gained by the brave malcontents, who are unwilling to submit 
their necks ‘quietly to the galling chains which have been foryed for them, 
Prom ‘the mivst distant parts we have had little information for a long Gime, ex- 
cept through the very partial meditim of the French papers, which constantly 
maguify the wanderful prowess‘of their soldiers, and as much as pos- 
sible, the resistance of the brave Spaniards, whom they denoninate rebels. 
Hatassing parties continue to a Be French much. By the capture of their 
forage they may procrastinate the final subjugation of their country: By this 


system alone can they hope to give‘a check to the progress of the French ar- 


mies. It may check their motions; it may retard their enterprizes; it will com- 
to be cautious, and their advances must be by'wary steps, The space 
of time which the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and: Almeida have occupied 
their army, though the latter has fallen prematurely ahd unexpectedly, is not 
the most unfavourable basis to hope for much benefit from the Fabian system. 
For ‘a time, however,’ the continental tyrant, as if glutted ‘with blood’ and 
slaughter, seems to have been regardless of the fate of the peninsula; but the 
latest accounts from Bayonne'seem to inform us, that great reinforcements are 
advancing towards this unhappy country, in order to its entire conquest. Cadie 
and the Isle of Leon seem to set at defiance the utmost efforts: of their hostile 
assailants. The active measures of the leaders there, particularly to secure the 
ships and other vessels from the grasp of the enemy, Lave been matter of ‘the 
utthost mortification to him. Treachery alone is to ‘be feared. | A’vigilant mifi- 
tary police is mace wore perhaps, from the lamented fate of Almeida, the 
necessity of watchfulness may be more strongly enforced. — 
France. —The tyrauiny of the grand disturber of the world is, even in the 
of dalliance and gallantry, conspicuous and manifest: It is mostly against 
envied country that the principal hostility of his rage has been directed. ‘What- 
ever has a tendency to harass or disturb, or iu any respect to counteract, the 
sources of wealth and independence we cee as, for'a long time, formed 
& prominent object in his politica) tions.’ To le our commerce, to 
| ae ghastly wound to our credit, t6 ruin our trade, and'to bring gn a natiottal 
uptcy, have been the objects of bis arbitrary mandates. / All his manceuw 
vres have directed to this end. The protracted period to which the nego- 
tixtion for an exchange of prisoners has been extended, without producing any 
thing like a definitive agreement, is an evidence of his oppressive and untoward 
disposition, To release our countrymen, especially those whom hit savage po- 
licy, outraging all the known laws of nature and nations, detained "in the coun- 
try, when admitted, on the confidence of good faith, as peaceableinhabitdnts, 
he ins long ‘kaporn en tir wunvictanby dasized 
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sire it has been his determined plan to resist. He wants his seamen, which are 
prisouers in this country, to man bis ships, which he is every where preparing 
w the utmost of his power; but he wants a heart to liberate even these upon 
terms of common honesty and honour. 

East Indies.—Amboyna, a small isiand of the Moluccas, but oue of the richest, 
in production of spices, is to the east vf Celebes, and near the south-west part of 
Ceram. . Its ports and bays will afford a fine anchorage for our ships of war, and 
form.a rendezvous for future expeditions, in which the English spirit will not be 
slow toavail itself. Its magnitude, at first view, is not so much in itself, as in 
the facilities it will afford to the future operations of our brave countrymen, 
unparalleled as they have lavg been in annals..of the world. _Whatever 
possessions may remain to the Dutch in that quarter of the world, on vir- 
tually to the French, will, by this conquest, be placed at our mercy. Where 
we may find it. hazardous to reduce, we shall, nevertheless, be able to harass and 
render useless the vast traffic of our enemies in those seas, which present to our 
gallant tars.a rich mine of wealth, the only productive one left of all that was 
ceded to them by the treaty of peace, whi 80 soon was infringed by) the rest- 
less and ambitfous tyrant of Europe. : fans 

', Sweden.—Since our last number the transactions of this kingdom have been 
most extraordinary, more and more proving, to the conviction of all the world, 
his design and endeavour to gai universal empire. The successor to the late 
Crown Prince has been appointed in the person of Bernadotte, alias the prince 
of Ponte Corvo, as intimated io our last, the creature of the French usurper, 
and, one of the. successful companions of his fortune. Tamely submissive to, 
his mandate, the mockery of election can ony be exceeded by the alarm it 
must give to their continental neighbours. Will Russia, their late enemy, but 


now the devoted ally of France, relish this? Can Denmark feel easy 
such circumstances? Can such an intriguing revolutionist at the door, like a cen- 


tinel before the gates of a state-prison, be a very welcome visitor? Could Charles 
XII. be permitted to rise from the cla tomb to behold such c 

how might he be roused to exclaim—“ For what did I fight, and for what did 
bleed?” To this degraded condition has this wagnanimous country been re- 
d by poisonous, treacherous, and distracted councils, the t of which 
must have long foreseen. The compulsory resignation of the late heroic 
king of Stock and the subsequent advancement of the present supple and 
complying m of Sweden, could not fail to excite the apprehension of 
every reflecting mind for the consequences to be expected from it. 

. Denmark.—Excepting some marauding parties of gun-boats, aud other of- 
fensive vessels of a similar description, to molest and interrupt our trade to 
and from the Baltic and the Sound, we have little to communicate relative to 
this devoted country. That it will follow the fate of Sweden, unless some un- 
foreseen, and otherwise extraordinary, circumstance should intervene, can re+ 

uire no great penetration of intellect to foresee. It may be retarded, for a 

rt time, by political or political inconvenience; but what man 
can be so blind as not to discover, that as soon as it may be desirable to depose 
the present monarch of Stockholm frum his lofty eminence (and who does not 
see, that the seeds of such a measure were securely sown iv the very act of his 
elevation) or the grand leveller of kings and emperors shall reduce him to a level 
with common earth, and with usurping emperors and self-created despots, the 
tre, will be no swayed by its native princes, but by a Gallic 

power ? C » Jutland, then Holstein; then may you sing 
the funeral dirge of your country also; then will the grasping arm of devastation 
possess itself of the whole continent or coast of the ocean, close up the mouth 
of the Baltic, and encompass and ieee jn ie. pranens. grant sve goos elly, snd? 
pater to'submit to the most degrading and humiliating conditions to preserve 
amuty friendshi i ia ' : 
-- Russia —From chip coagery and its condition we have not been enabled to 
procure any. very-importantinformation since our last report ; and, for the same 
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reason, we might have refrained from any observations on the present occasion, 
But our concluding observation on Denmark so strongly points at the danger, 
which is rapidly advancing towards this country, that we could not resist the 
desire of exciting the reflections of our readers to its alarming situation, The 
commercial and trading world are, in our opinion, essentially interested in it. 
We see it, however, only at a distance; but we are not less satisfied in our 
minds of the hazards to which the country is exposed, or the calamities which 
will very shortly, if we are not greatly mistaken, be inflicted upon it Victo- 
ries may, for a time, proclaim the glory of the Russian arms in European 
Turkey ; but, if those victories are dearly bought, and if it equally suits the 
ambition of the despot to look northward or southward for fresh conquests, let 
Russia beware what game she is playing. She may procrastinate her humilia- 
tion; but if the great Disposer of events does not counteract this destroyer.of 
nations, and arrest the progress of this ambitious tyrant, it requires little 
sagacity to discover what the certuin effect of such conduet must produce. —- 

Prussia.— Alas! how fallen! We have heard of suggestions to annilulate thy 

litical existence, and of inclinatious to consign thee to a premature death, 
These are usual heralds of what is to follow: they are calculated and adapted to 
circulate in the body politic, by which the pulse wil! acquire a stimulus, or re- 
tain a steadiness, for the state physician to judge of its condition. We have 
nothing very consvlatory to soften this awful reflection. As a warning to sur- 
rounding nations, which yet exist, it may still hold owt an instructive lesson, 
Ah! remember, that if the French violation of neutral territory had been suita- 
bly avenged in the first invasion of Germauy, Prussia might have made thera pay 
dearly for their presumption. But the minds of courtiers, of governors, and 
of generals, were poisoned by French intrigues; and a tame submission to an 
insult, which would have electrified the great Frederick to the higiest pitch, 
was the dastardly result. See, now, the humiliating condition thou art reduced 
to! Tremember to have felt indignant at the tardiness and pusillanimity which 
then prevailed in the Prussian councils, 

4Austria.—W e have su little to say of this country (for we scarcely know what 

rovinces or districts to include in it), that we might have contented ourselves to 
ave passed it over for this month in silence, 

Turkey.—From the seat of war in this devoted country, certainly destined to 
be a theatre of blood, or an example of timid and abject submission to some 
lawless conqueror, at no very distant period, various accounts have reached us 
in the course af the passing month, At one time we have been tuld of great 
victories obtained by the Russians, at avother of vast reinforcements procured 
from the remoter provinces fur the Ottoman armies: to recapitulate, we think, 
would be needless. Mr. Adair, our minister to the court of the Grand Seig- 
nior, has left the capital of European Turkey, where he is said to have exe- 

uted asuccesstul mission. It is certain, that he had his audience of leave in 

most honourable way, and’ thut he has left behind him an envoy or charge 
des affaires for the purposes of diplomatic negotiations, according to circum- 
stances, between that country and the British empire. 

America.—Every fresh account relative to this country is productive of some 
change or partial revolution in the public mind. The two parties of federalists 
and courtiers are, more or less, at issue with each other. The moderation of 
Great Britain, it must be admitted, has been great; but she has never tarnished 
her glorious character by mean and timid submissions, to connive at studied in- 
sults, or to violate her honour by unnecessary revenge. Whilst that count 
has treated our ambassadors with infamy, this country has manifested to their 
representative the utmost respect. We have frequently assigned, in the course 
of conversation, a cause which has great influence, doubt! ss, on the actions of 
persons devoted to the Gallic interest: indeed, it can scarcely .e accounted for 
on any other principle. The British American merchant will perfectly compre- 
hend my meaning, and, therefore, I would prefer leaving bim to infer the con- 
¢lusions, instead of expressing my sentiments more fully, 

Spanish America.—The convulsed state of the mother country has divided 
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that extensive continent, in the different settlements, into parties. In some 
places, an indep:ndent has been set up; in others, a provincial government, 
dependent won Old Spain. But we have had little intelligence, since our last, 
whereon wo fouid any decisive conelusion, or even probable consequence on 
this distant country; anc therefore we shall wave for the present any farther 
observations. ; vos 

Doms sTI¢. 

We had intended to add a few words on the subjeet of the bullion commit- 
tee, and the propriety of cash payments instead of bank notes. The French 
remarks on that subject, as detailed im their reports, are ‘sufficient, in our 
Opinion, to suggest the necessity of caution in this respect. When an enemy 
applauds the opinion of a commercial body, against whose existence he bas 
Madotained the most anexampled acrimony and wveterate hatred, an cnemy, of 
whose disposition towards this country.and its commerce, we have so long had 
the most unequivocal testimony, we should pause, at least, and think, and think 
aguin, betore we fail inte the trap whither he is.so desirous to lead us. The 
praises of such an enemy are justly to be suspected. If bis own views of inte- 
rest were not congenial with the seatiments of the reporter; and if he did not 
hope, by such au approbauon, to deceive his own » by holding out the 
hne of their speedy possession, in return for their me ize, of our English 
guineas; a comment, so greatly at variance with his general disposition to- 
wards Britain, would searcely have been suffered to appear m any of their jour- 
nal, But we disclaim all design of biassing our readers; only produce 
these hints, which occur to our minds, ona topic which at present is so greatly 
mteresting. oily 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE. 
OUS INFORMATION. 


Scotland-— Account of the Herring Fishery. 


Tz herring fishery, at Dunbar, has commenced with great hopes of suc- 
ess, but is likely to be lost for waut of boats and fishermen, as it has been for 
these ten years back, At one time Dunbar had five hundred boats attending 
the fishing; but for some years past not more tham thirty or forty. The bay 
last year was swarming with herrings, but the fishing was lost for want of boats. 
This season promises equal, if not more success than lash gear; and, as Dunbar 
coq supplied with salt and barrels, no time should be unneces- 
st, t 

nishing of the Bell Rock House,—This magnificent structure, which, will 
afford 90 much security to the navigation of the past af Scotland, we are ha 
to learn is now nearly finished, wds founded about three years and a bai 
ago, when the contractors did not expect to Gnish it in less than six years, T 
snason work is now completed, the capital of the column, which was.hewn aad 
put tegether in Edinburgh, having been, removed to the rock it six weeks 
Biuce, The lantern, which was also constructed ia Edinburgh, will very soon 
be put up, and it is expected the light will be displayed some time next month. 
Thus light-house is the finest structure of the kind upon oar coast, It is bailt 
on the plan invented by Smeaton, and adopted oa the construction of the Eddy 
stone. The Beil being larger, its base is of a greater diameter, and its 
breiglit “ eneigga pemans ; from the top of the mason work to, the base itis 
108 


Method of recovering dumaged Hay.—Mr. Arthur Young recommends that 
damaged by successive rains, should be salted, stacked, in the propor- 
ton of a peck af salt to a load of ios 00 Saale upon. Ic will have @ 
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very great effect in sweetenitig the hav, however bad it may be, even to black- 
ness; and it bas been found by experiment, that horses and horned cattle will 
eat damaged hay salted, which they, would not touch without that addition, 

Intended Improvements at Liverpool.—|t is in contemplation to make some 
very considerable improvements and alterations in this great Commercial town, 
by erecting a new customhouse, and other commercial buildings, on- the site of 
the old dock ; to widen several quays, enlarge several of the streets, and make 
new ones; and to establish a dock police after the plan of the one in the me- 
tropolis, To meet the expenses of these alterations, it is proposed to in- 
crease the port duties and charges on the export and importation of various 
articles. 

New Method of producing Artificial Cold—Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
has discovered a new mode of producing artificial cold, Without any expendi- 
ture of materials, he can by means of a simple apparatus, in which the action of 
certain chymical powers is combined, freeze a moss of water, and keep it for an 
indefinite length of time in a state of ice. In an hour he has thus formed a 
cake of ice six inches in diameter, and three-quarters of ‘an inch thick ; with 
very litte trouble be can producer.a. permanent cold of niacty degrees of 
Fabrenheit, below the temperature of the air, aud might easily push it to.more 
than one hundred degrees 

New Coinage of Silver.—In addition to ten million of five shilling bank dol- 
lars which are now stamping by Messrs: Watts and Bolton, a new silver comage 
of half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, is in a state of forwardpess, When 
the latter is issued, the present silver coin in circulation is to be received at the 
back according to 1s weight; that is to say, the shilling at about seven-pence, and 
the sixpence at fwo-pence halfpenny! 

Aberystwith, Wales.—Twe mflux of company at this place, this season, has, 
we understand, been very great, unsettled as the state of the weather has bees. 
We are informed that scveral improvements are intended to be made previous 
to the next season; among which are, warm and cold baths, on the same,plan 
as at Tenby; ground for a theatre is also marked out, and the building is to be 
immediately commenced Provisions have this season been remarkably reason- 
able; the tnest ducks fetched not more than two shillings the couple; and the 
accommodations in general are spoken of in the ‘highest terms, by all.the visi- 
tors of this charming retreat, , 

Susseex, Usk Marsden.— Mr. Pinnix’s South Down flock sale was numerously 
attended by some of the most distinguished amateurs and agriculturists in the 
kingdom, and the arrangement of coops for the facility of sale was so generally 
admired, that several drawings were made of them, Mr. Weller, in his exor- 
dium, paid a very just tribute to the merit of the father and great improver of 
the South Down flock, Mr. John Elman. He then gave Mr. Pinnix a branch of 
the palm for his ‘active industry and intelligence in preserving and ¢mproving 
the purity of blood from whieh they were bred, and then descanted on their 
symmetry and shape, fineness of wool, and weight of carcase, He then made 
some remarks on the introduction of the Merino sheep, and he hoped the com- 
pany would not think his remarks invidious, when he lamented to see such a 
system introduced, which he feared would be an injury to the general breeder, 
as well as to the community at latge. The South Down flock had the test of 
long experience, that they ever would obtain a decided preference, as being 
more genial for the down and light soils of this country than any other species 
of sheep. The picturesque scenery of ‘the spot where the sale was held, with 
such an interesting view of a flock of the finest shape and beauty, and in the 
highest condition, enlivened by an anditory who had judgment to appretiate, 
aud liberality and spirit to encourage and reward the talents of the er. 
The ewes sold from £7. 9s. to £4.; a great number of the tams let for the 
season from £36. 15s. to £ 20. 

New Company of Speculators.—The late convulsion tn the mercantile world 
has, report says, given risé to a project of a new joint stock company with a 

VoL. v. 3B 
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capital of five millions, under the title of The Commercial Loan and Interest 
Company. It is to be divided into three branches —1. The deposit branch for 


“a general accommodation on real property, the profit of which is to accumu- 


late at compound interest.—2. The interest branch, by which persons may de- 
posit smali sums and receive the company’s bills bearing interest. —3, The cre- 
dit branch, by which subscribers may draw at 183 days, or nine or twelve 
months date, on the company, for three-fourths of the amount of his stock, 
upon his cognovit to provide for the same uiree days before the’ period 
of bis bills becoming due. By this his capital is to be made active. The plan 
has many details, and it is even said that three of the first characters in’ the 
city patronise the plan, 

Winchester Bushel.—The following interesting case to dealers in corn oceur> 
red a tew days ago, on a formal information, exhibited before the sitting mayis- 
trate at Tholsey, in Gloucester, charging Mr. John White, merchant, with hav- 
ing sold a quantity of corn by a measure different from the Winchester bushel, 
whereby the amount in price became forfeited, one half to the informer and the 
other to the poor of the parish, The accuser was described as an attorney 
from Lonion, of the name of John Walker; and information was grounded on 
the 220 and 23d of Charles II. which enacted, that no graiv shall be bought or 
sold by any other measure than the standard Winchester bushcl of eight gallons, 
under the above penalty. The case complained of, which occupied a discussion 
of two hours, tuok place in August, 1800, when Mr. White sold to a stranger, 
named Bockley, or rather agreed for the sale (the bargain never having been 
completed) six hundred and thirteen bushels of wheat, to he sent to Birming- 
haw) at a stipulated price, per customary bushel of nine gallons and a half, 
During the transaction, the buyer was desirous of having the quantity reduced 
into Winchester bushels, and the price ascertained by that measure; for which 
purpose Mr, White's clerk was called into the counting-honse, and the entty of 
the bargain made in express allusion to both measures, This document in evi- 
dence completely exculpated Mr. White, and the information was quashed with 
cos's. This wransaction excited public attention, and the idea of “ an informer” 
had fired the minds of the populace, so that, upon his retiring from the Th6l- 
sey, he was followed down the East-gate-street by a number of persons of both 
sexes, who, as soon as he had reached the suburbs, began pelting him with mud 
and dirt to such a degree that he was completely covered; nor could any efforts 
of those who attempted to preveut this outrage restrain the violence of the 
tiiob, At length he sought refuge in a house, and thus escaped further moles- 
tution. It appears that this informer had, in company with another person, 
been several weeks at the Harp pub!ic-house, on the London road. During the 
investigation at the Tholsey, where the principal hoped to bring the fruits of his 
golden dreams to maturity, his companion, somewhat surprised at his not retarn- 
ing to dinner, determined not to be disppointed of the meal himself, and or- 
dered itin; and no fricnd appearing, at five he ordered tea, saying he would 
step out and make inquiry respecting the absentee : it is presumed he was soon 
saustied; for neither of them returned to their quarters, where they left a bill 
of nearly six pounds unpaid, with a few articles of wearing apparel, of little or 
no value, and sme loose papers. From ove of the latter, it appeared, that 
they had an extensive range of business on hand, as it contained a long list of 
corn-dealers, against whom they intended to exhibit similar informations. 
Aimong overs, three in Gloucester, three at Tewkesbury, three at Wilton near 
Ross, two at Hereford, besides several at Worcester, Shrewsbury, Banbury, &c. 
Farmers and corn dealers should be upon. their guard in transactions of this na- 
ture, as, but for the specitic entry on Mr. White’s books in the present instance, 
a forfeiture would inevitably have been incurred of about £500. the amount 
of the grain sold, 
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Miraculous Escape at an Tron Foundry.—As the farnace-man belonging to 
Messrs. Pounden’s iron foundry, Dablin,was charging the furnace with old metal 


for the purpose of melting it, 


there lay among it a bomb-shetl, w 


hich he was in 


the act of throwing into the furnace, when fortunately Mr. Pounder, jun. pars- 
ing by at the time perceived a plug in it, and having ordered it to be examined, 
to their astonishment it proved to be loaded with powder and comb atibles per- 


fectly dry, and containing one hundred and seventy-tive musket-ba!l> ; 


> had he 


been one minute later the cons quence must have been fatal, their being elyht or 


ten men about the furnace at the time. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ Names are betwen 
Parentheses.) 


AMHERST Stephen, Market street, West- 


minster, copper manufacturei. ( Messrs. 
Young und hughes, Essex street, Strand. 

Aydon S., W, Elwell and S. Elwell Shelf, 
Halifax. (Mr. Smith, Hatton garden; and 
Mr. Ramsden, Halifax. 

Arscott Rich. of Pynes Mill, Exeter, mil- 
ler. (Messrs. Williams and Darke, Prince’s 
street, Bedford row; and Mr. Terrell, North 
street, Exeter. 

BEDFORD Charles, Manchester, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Cunliffe, Manchester; and 
Messrs. Clarke and Richards, Chancery lane, 
London. 

Breakwell G. Southwark,  victaaller. 
(Messrs. Lodington and Hall, Temple. 

Bertrand G. Prince’s street, Soho, tailor. 
(Mr. Pritchard, Essex street, Strand, 

Bignell W. Great St. Helen’s, broker. (Mr, 
Brace, Symond’s inn, Chancery lane. 

Barnsley Joshua, Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Cooper and Lowe, South- 
ampton buildings. 

Barringham T. Great Grimsby, merchant. 
(Mr. Barber, Gray’s inn square; and Mr. 
Bell, South street. 

Boid G. Edgware road, stone mason. (Mr. 
Jobson, Castile street, Holborn. 

Baker Rich. Westbromwich, Stafford, coal 
dealer. (Mr. Johnstone, Hall Staircase, In- 
ner Temple, London; and Mr, EK, White- 
house Jackson, Temple row, Birmingham. 

Bryent W. Garden court, Temple, dealer. 
(Messrs. Dawson and Wrattislaw, Warwick 
street, Golden square. 

Ball R. Bridge road, Lambeth, linen dra- 
per. (Messrs. Sweet and Stokes, King’s 
Bench walk, Temple. 

Bennett W. Lawrence Pountney hill, whole- 
sale tea dealer. Fae ag Collins and Wal- 
ler, Spital square, London 

Bland R. late of Threadneedle street, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Latkow, Wardrobe place, Doc- 
tor’s Commons. 

Bamford John, Soyland, York, fustian ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr, Ellis. Chancery lane, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Knight, Manchester. 

Bickford John, late of Brixham, 
grocer. (Mr, Bridgman, Dartmouth ; 
Messrs, Foulkes and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Bellas J. Manchester, cotton merchant. 
(Mr, Partington, Brown street, Mauches- 


r. 

Blake T. Webbe street, Soathwark, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Cranch, Uniow court, Broad 
wreet. 


Devon, 
and 








Bayley Tho. of London, and Mr. 
crape, Birmingham, ironmongers. 
Stuart, Uilston, Stafford. 

CROWLEY Dernis, of Portsmouth, tailor. 
(Mr. James Mangnell, Warwick square, New- 
gate stiect, 

Carritt J. Great eney Lincoln, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Lloyd, Great Grimsby. 

Caftin T. Bristol, rectifier, (Mr. 
Chancery lane, London, 

Cameron Mary, Great Yarmouth, milliner. 
(Mr. R. Cory, Yarmouth; and Messrs, Han- 
rott and Co. Lincoln’s Inn square. 

Caw Thomas, Bush lane, Cannon street, 
merchant (Messrs. Swain, Stevens and Co, 
Old Jewry. 

Carpenter Henry, Seven Oaks, Kent, inn- 
keeper. (Mr. King, Castle street, Holborn; 
and Messrs. Hutchins and Co. Seven Oaks. 

DARLINGTON T. jun. of Broken cross, 
Northwich, Chester, cheesefactor. (Mr. Pe- 
ter Williamson Domville, Knutsford. 

Dickie William, Little St. Thomas’s Apos- 
tle, merchant. (Mr, Kiss, Printer street, Earl 
street, Blackfriars. 

Davies J. Chepstow, Monmouth, 
maker. (Mr. Bayley, Chepstow. 

EDWARDS T. Fenchurch street, cotton 
merchant. (Messrs. Parnell and Raffles, 
Church street, Spitalfields 

Eady S. St. ives, Huntingdon, warehouse. 
man. (Mr. Mopanter, | ae w square, Lincoln's 
inn; and Mr. Fetch, St. Ives. 

Endall William, Chi od oe Norton, Oxford, 
mercer, Messrs, W oodcoc k and Twist, Co- 
ventry. 

FULLAGAR G. Church row, Uampstead, 
corn and coal merchant. (Mr. Williams, 
Cursitor street, Chancery lane. 

Fairburn J. Minories, bookseller. 
J. and W. Richardsons, New inn. 

Fisher W.. Houndsditch, linen draper. 
(Messrs. Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little Friday 
street. 

Fielding Matthew, 
turer. (Messrs. Cooper ana Lowe, 
ton buildings; and Mr. Jephson, 
chester. 

Furze J. 
chant. (Mr. Cranch, 
street. 

GILGREST B. Cheapside, warehonseman, 
(Messrs, Wiltshire and Boulton, Old Broad 
street, . 

Gordon Thomas, Tower street, wine mer- 
chant. (Mr. Thomas Swann, New Basings 
hall street. 

Greaves J. Fish street hill, leather and 
hide seller. (Messrs, Palmer, Tomlinsons 
and Thomson, Copthall court, Throgmorton 
street. 
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Man. 


B. Webbe street, Southwark, mer- 
Union court, Broad 
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Gordon Thomas and Thomas Steadman, 
Tower street, merchants. (Messrs. Pitcher 
and Sampson, Sw thin’s lane. 

HALL f. late of Bath, corntector. (Messrs, 
Nethersole and Portal, Essex street, Strand, 
and Mr. Evill, Bath. 

Hitchon W. St. Peter’s hill, Doctor’s Com 
mons, whalebone merchant, (Messrs. J. and 
W. Richardson, New inn, 

Harvey W. Warrington, Lancaster, flour 
dealer. (Mr. Hurd, iemple, and Mr. Crop- 
pe Warrington. 

Humphreys M. Bristol, common brewer. 
(Messrs. Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s 
lun; «nd Mr. Frankiss, St. John street, 
Bristol. 

Hollyman Samuel. Calne, Wilts, victualler, 
(Messrs. Blakes, Cook’s court, London; and 
Messrs. Parkers, Axbridge. . 

Hollamby William, Leadénhall street, li- 
brarian and dealer. (Messrs, Pearce and Son, 
St. Swithin’s lane. 

JONES W. Barton under Needwood, Staf 
ford, grocer. (Messrs. Willis, Fairthorne, 
and Clarke, Warnford court. 

flies John, Bristol, victualler. 
Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s inn, 
street; and Mr. J. Uf, Prankis, 
Bristol. 

Joseph Aaron, Frome, Selwood, clothier. 
(Mr. W. Ellis, Hatton Garden, London; and 
Mr. Gilbert Rotton, Frome, Somerset. 

LAWRENCE 8S. Oxford street, grocer. 
(Mr. Popkin, Dean street, Soho, 

Lant D. West Simithtield, salesman, 
Dodd, Hart street, Bloomsbury. - 

Langdon James, of St.Thomas the Apostle, 
Devon, tallow chandler and dealer. (Mr. 
Turner, Church yard, Exeter; and Messrs. 
Collett and Co, Chancery lane. 

Lee Stephen, of Birchin lone, merehant. 
(Mr. Bryant, Copthall court, Throgmerton 
street. 

MOZLEY M. L. of Threadneedle street, 
merchant, (Messrs, Palmer, Tomlinsons, and 
Thomson, Copthall court. 

Mackenzie Alexandet, Hammond’s court, 
Mincing lane, wine merchant. (Messrs. 
Blunt and Bowman, Old Bethlem, Broad 
Street, 

Manning J Namptwich, dvaper. (Mr. El- 
lis, Chancery lane; and Mr, Morgan Back, 
Mosley street, Manchester. 

M’Gough Geo., Liverpool, leather breeches 
maker, (Mr. Davis, Fenwick street, Liver- 
pool. 

Morgan W. B. and J. Dudden. Shepton 
Mallett, Somerset, bunkers. (Me. King, Led 
tord row. 

Milner Charles, late of Hackney, dealer in 
cattle and chapman. (Mr. Smith, Bedtord 
row. 

NORTIAM HU. Tooley street, Southwark, 
hatter, (Messrs. Willis, Fautborne and 
Clarke, Warnford couit, Throgmorton street, 

Nathan M. !. Godmanchester, Hauwting 
donshire, silversmith. Mr. Isaacs, Bury 
street, St. Mary Axe. 

Natt Thomas, Buckingham place, Mary-le- 
bone, builder, (Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Young, Cavendish square. 

Orry J. Bingley, Great Grimsby, grocer 
(Messrs. Henry Rosser and Son, Bartlett's 
buildings, 

PHILLIPS C. A. and T. Phillips, of Mil- 
ford, Pembrokeshire, bankers: (Messrs. Hil- 
yard and King, Copthal! court, Throgmorton 
atreet, 

Parker §. South Lambeth, underwriter. 


(Messrs. 
lieet 
L. John street, 


rie, 
(ure 
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(Mr. Alderman- 
bury. 

Phillips Tho. Martin and William Phillips, 
Twytord, Wilts, mealmen. (Mr. John Biggs, 
leading; and Mer. Fyre, Gray's ton square. 

, RIDDLESTOFFEK G,. A. Whitechapel, 
linen dreper. (Mr. Adoms, Old Jewry. 

Kead I. Leeds, merchant. (Mir. Hodgson, 
Surrey street, Strand; and Mr. Stead, Ha- 
lifax 

Reimers J. C. 1. Iver, in Germany, and 
London street, merchant. (Messrs. Palmer 
and Tomlinsous, Copthail court. 

Rowbottom J. Field honse, Sowerby, coi- 
tou manufacturer. (Mr. Basnett, Manches 
ter. 

Richardson J. Kingston-upon-Hull, spirit 
merchant. (Mr. Frost, Hull; and Messrs, 
Rosser and Sou, Bartiett’s buildings. 

SHAW E. and J. G. Hitcheoek, Bath, So- 
merset, bankers. (Messrs. Shephard and 
Adlington, Bedford rew; and Mr. Sheppard, 


Ilindiman, Dyer’s court, 


Lihndaff, coal merchant. (Mr. 
Wood, Cardiff; and Messrs. Price and Wil- 
liams, Lincolu’s inn, ‘ 

Stevens G. M. Alired place, St. Giles’s, up- 
holder. (Mr. Farren, Gower street, Bedfoid 
square. 

Swrond J. Swansea, Glamorgan, banker, 
(Messrs. Jenkin, James and AbLott, New inn; 
and Mr. Wilton, Gloucester. 

Smith J. Southampton, grocer. (Mr. War- 
den, Salisbury; and Mr. Luxmore, Ked Lion 
square. 

Simpson J. of Holbeck, York, merchant, 
(Mr. Blakelock, Leeds, and Messrs. Blake 
lock and Madison, Elm court, Temple. 

PAYLOR J. King’s road, Grosvenor place, 
whitesmith. (Messrs. Young and Hughes, 
Essex street, Strand. 

Tu.ner T. Nicholas square, St, Giles’s, vic- 
tuallier. (Messrs. Jones and Green, Salisbury 
8 quare. 

‘fomlinson A. Little Droylsden, shop- 
keeper. (Mr. Iturd, Temple; and Mr. Han- 
kin, Spring gardens, Manchester, ‘ 

Taylor J. Banbury, Oxfordshire, miller. 
(Mr, Aplin, Banbury. 

Taylor ?. M. Liverpool, merchant. (Messrs 
Crump and Lodge, Liverpool; and Mr. Bat- 
tye, Chancery lane. 

UNSWORTH J. Market street lane, Man- 
chester, jeweller. (Messrs. Annesly and 
Bennets. 


WOODWARD J. Derby, lace mangfacta- 
rer. (Mr. Epsom, Charlotte street, Black 
friars road. 

Westlake J. Gosport, baker. 
shank, Gosport; and Messrs, 
Atexander anc Holme, New ion. 

Westhead W. Liverpool, victualler. 
Phillips, Fenwick street, Liverpool. 

Whitmarsh Thomas, of New Sarum, Wilts, 
carrier, (Mr. linney, Salisbury; and Mr. 
Lowton, Temple. 

Total bankrupts last month .... 165 
Ditto this MOD, .eccecceeecoves 


(Mr. Cruik- 
Bleasdale, 


(Mr. 


Decrease 77 


_ 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Oakley William, Church street, Horsly- 
down, woolstapler 

Sorey C. Hedon in Holderness, York, shop- 
keeper. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

ARNOLD W. Cranbourne passage, Leices- 
ter tields, linen draper, 20 Sept. 

Aldritch Peter, Bishops Stortford, uphol- 
sterer, 16 Oct. 

Alcocks Jos. Nettlebed, Oxford, victualler, 
5 Oct. 

BURGESS A, Hoffman, Charles street, Co- 
vent garden, tailor, 20 Sept 

Be ale Jobn, Southampton street, Camber- 
well, mathematical imstrament maker, 18 
Sept. 

Bryson D. Phillips row, New road, 
ham court, st laary + 25 Sc pt 

Beck w. Bishopsgate stre 
Sepi. 

Beesley F. and T. 
merchants, @1 Sep 

Bore J. Bishop's ¢ ustule, 
Sept. 

Baines John, of Ashford, Sa! 
Oct. 

Burwell J. Union street, North Shie 
holsterer, 9 Oct 

Blizard Joseph, Broad street, stock broker, 
16 Oct 

CLIVE T. and S, Richardson, T 
yard, merchants, 1) Sept. 

Cox J. and J. Smith, Manchester, 
tioneers, 10 Oc*, 

Cooper Richard, Parad 
bone, plasterer, 22 Sept 

Cuming T, Castie couit, Birchin lane, mer- 
chant, 6 Oct. 

Clough George, Derby, grocer, 13 Oet. 

DOUGLAS W. Ware, Heriford, cheesemon 
ger, 15 Sept. 

Devenish A. and Henry Newport, Villier’s 
street, upholsterers, #5 Sept. 

Doyle J. Covent garden market, china and 
glassman, 13 Oct. 

Dove R. King’s head, Moumouth street, 
victualler, 9 Oct. 

Davies T. Wheelock, victualler, 8 Oct. 

EVANS T. Worcester, merchant, 20 Sept 

FARNELL M. Ashby de la Zouch, Leices- 
= es 18 Sept. 

ts Med -and J. Fly, Croydon and LongAcre, 

bricklayers, 11 Sept. 

Franco M, Spital square, insurance broker, 
29 Sept. 

Fenwick G. Mary-le bone, veterinary sur- 
geon, 13 Oct. 

Fowler William, of Shefford, Bediord, in- 
surance broker, 6 Nov. 

GOIT Johu, Armley, Leeds, clothier, 22 
Oct. 

Garoons C. 


ct. 
NOPKINS S. Leeds, 


Totten- 


»et, dealer, ¢5 


Owen, Rood lane, wine 


Saldp, dealer, ¢9 


op, farmer, 2 


6 
is, up 


ykenhouse 
aue- 


ise street, Mary-le 


Holborn, wunk maker, 6 


York, merchant, 26 


ept. 

Halliday T. Bailden, York, worsted spin- 
her, 8 Oct. 

Hodson W. Manchester, cotton manufactu- 
rer, 29 Sept. 

Mall T. Berwick-upon-T weed, merchant, 25 
Sept. 

Narker M. Oakum, Rutland, mens’ Araper, 

Oct. 

Hudson J. B. 
13 Oct, 

Hitchcotk James and J. de Prado, York, 
white Jead merchants, 2 Oct. 

‘Helems C, W. Plymouth, linen draper, 10 
Oct. 

Harding A. Bristol, haberdasher, 9 Oct. 

Harvey C. Monmouth, ironmonger, 8 Oct. 

Hills O. Shoreditch, cheesemonger, 25 
Sept. 


Hackney grove, merchant, 


Dividends. 
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Hales Harry and Warry Haggard Hale 
Birchin lane, oil men, @¢ Sept. 

Hitcheock J. Sculcoats, York, white lead 
merchant, @ Oct. 

Haynes M. S. Greville street, Hatton gar- 
den, insurance broker, 6 Nov 

JOHNSON W.and N. Browne, Fish street 
hill, grocers, 30 Oct. 

Jenkins D. Lantrissent, 
keeper, 2 Oct 

Jelferson R. and W. Dickinson, 
upon Hall, woollen drapers, 9 Oct, 

KILLICK John Shephard, Hackney mills, 
Lee bridge, 18 Sept. 

King W. Newport, Sonthampton, 20 Sept. 

Keyse T. and C P. Wystt, Langbourne 
Ward Chambers, merchant, 22 Sept 

Kur upton “ Marfleet, Holderness, 
dealer, 12 Ox 

LLOYDS. “a V. Wydown, Upper Thames 
strect, gr ers, 15 Sepi. 

Lund Berison, Spofforth, York, tlax dresser, 
9 Oct. 

YDOWALL M. Tottenham court road, 

linen draper, 18 Sept. 

Macauley J P. Whytock 
Liverpool, merchants, 5 Sept. 

Murray T. Paternoster row, Spitalfields, 
shor aker, 9 Oct. 

NEWNUM J. Pishopsgate street Without, 
linen draper, 16 Oct, 

POTTER W. jan, Nottingham, grocer, 17 
Sept. 

Pugh G. and J. Davis, Old Fish street, chy- 
mists, 22 Sept. 

Prina P. Brewer street, Middlesex, jewel- 
ler, 18 Sept. 

Pears S. Bread street, warehouseman, 6 

ct. 

Dopgtettons W. Plymouth, grocer, 19 
Oc 


Glamorgan, shop- 


Kingston. 


horse 


and J. Duncan, 


Pawiett Dehiel; Nottingham, tallow chan, 
dler, 17 Oc 

ROPER Ww. P. London, merchant, 2 Nov. 

Rom ey 8. Bishop’s Stortford, uphoilsterer, 
16 Oc 

Ric eats Mary, Vauxhal, Birmingham, 
dealer, 15 Oct 

Roberts W. linen draper, 11 Oct. 

STEVENSON D, Strand, boot and shoe 
maker, 29 Sept. 

Stapleton T, Sheerness, 
Sept. 
Skilbeck J. Huddersfield, York, merchant, 
26 Se pt. 

Sevill J. Green lane, Saddleworth, York, 
cotton manufactarer, 8 Oct. 

Shakeshatt J. Widegate 
gate, chinaman, 20 Oct. 

Symonds John, Ramsdea, Oxford, 
dealer, 5 Oct. 

South Ju. Cardiff, Glamorgan, ironmonges, 
22 Oct. 

Strattan 


shopkeeper, 21 


street, Bishops- 


horse 


G. Piccadilly, ironmonger, 1 | 


North Shields, grocer, 9 Oct. 

Sellon A. Devonshire, grocer, 11 Oct. 

TUTIN Rf. Chandos — t, Covent garden, 
cheesemonger, 22 Se 

Timson J. W.and 5 Beste r, lioen drapers, 
24 Sept. 

Townsend J. Liverpool, merchant, 2 Sept, 

Thomson D. Stamford, Lincoln, draper, 26 


ept. 

Towell Jn. of Tetney, Lincoln, vietualler, 
13 Oct. 

VERNO®W .T, 
grocer, 2¢ Sept. 

Vernon T. Towcester, 


Towcester, Northamp{gn, 


grocer, 8 Ost. 
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WEIGHTMAN T. Newgate street, mercer, 
18 Sept. 

White T. jun. Stroud, Kent, coal merchant, 
22 Sept. 

Whitelock E. Queen’s row, Pentonville, 
insurance broker, 6 Oct. 

Williams H. Chepstow, Monmouth, mer- 
chant, 24 Sept. 

Walker K. Kingston-upon-Hall, grocer, 25 


pt. 

West R. Oxford street, draper, 20 Oct, 

Wetherby T. Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
ironmonger, 29 Sept. 

Weston J. Lane End, Stafford, potter, 26 


ept. 
Waghorn Thomas, Romford, draper, 20 


ct. 
_ Winch Robert, of Shoe lane, joiner, 5 
Vv 


Nov. 
= T. of Exeter, tallow chandler, 11 
ct. 


Williams Roger, Bedwelty, Monmouth, 
shopkeeper, 1¢ Oct. 
ZINCH H. Liverpool, merchant, 29 Sept. 


CERTIFICATES, 


BURBRIDGE W. Cannon street,-umbrella 
maker. 
Bew J. Bermondsey street, cheesemon- 


ger. 

Barnes W. sen. of Rochford, Essex, barge 
master. 

Browne J. Wintringham, 
baker. 

Brooks J. formerly of Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
but now or late of John street, West Smith- 
field, hardwareman. 

Bonsor W., R. Newcomb, and J. Sisson, 
Cannon street, silk hat manufacturers. 

Batt J. of Birmingham, snuiler maker 

Blakey T. and J. Blakey, of Liverpool, 
merchants. 

Brickwood J. sen, and jun. and Co. Lom- 
bard street, bankers. 

CAMPBELL A. Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
merchant. 

Cox J. and J. Smith, Manchester, auc- 
tioneers. 

Coles W. Mincing lane, broker. 

DRURY J. F. Clerkenwell green, brass 
founder. 

Doliman 8S. and W. Bankes, Poultry, hat- 


Lincolnshire, 


ters. 
ELLIS R. Earle street, Blackfriars, provi- 
sion broker, 
Farnshaw T. late of Smithey Ridge, Silk- 
stone, Yorkshire, corn dealer. 
— George, Gat: shead, Durham victu- 
aller. 
HALL R. of Liverpool, grocer, 
Hippius J. Albion street, Blackfriars road, 
merchant. 
Hardwick T. Manchester, merchant. 
Henzell George, Little Eastcheap, under- 
writer. 
JONES R. D. of Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
linen drapers. 
Jarvis J, Bath, victualler, 


KEYTE J. late of Birmingham, builder. 

Kent E. of Bicester, Oxford, draper. 

Kuibbs Jn. Hans, Lime street square, insur- 
ance broker. 


LUND C. L. late of Austinfriars, insurance 
broker. 

Lavender Wm. Old Cavendish street, ja- 
panner. 

Lye George and Edmund Leigh Lye, Bath, 
curriers, 


Dividends.—Certificaies, & c. 





[Oct. 1, 


MELLOR S. F, Liverpool, cotton dealer. 

Mitchell William, Tarnwheel lane, sugar 
factor. 

NORTON A. Printer’s street, Blackfriars, 
dealer. 

Nott J. of Romford, grocer. 

OAKLEY J. late of St. John street, West 
Smithtield, bedstead maker, 

PETERS James, late of Portsmoath, mer- 
chant. 

Pritchard G. New street, Fetter lane, brick- 
layer. 

Parnell W. Stoney lane, Southwark, com- 

mon brewer, 


REED Wm, South End, Essex, apothe- 


cary. ‘ 

Russell Phillip, Sheerness, Kent, slop- 
Seller. 

SPENCER John, of High street, Mile end, 
victualler. 

NALYER T. Falmouth, Cornwall, butcher. 

WHITEHEAD J. and C, Whitehead, late of 
Hanley, Stafford earthen ware manufactu- 
rers. 

Winter J. late of Comb St, 
merset, leather dresser. 

Whitehead T. sen. and T. Whitehead, jon, 
of Failsworth, Lancaster, cotton manufactu- 
rers. 

Wood R. and T, Liddall, of Barnsley, York, 
linen manufacturers, 


Nicholas, So- 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 


T. Butlin, J, Butlin, and T. Mate, of Bread- 
street, London, silk manufacturers. 

J. Forshaw and W. Naylor, Wright, of Li- 
verpool. 

W. Hill and W. Smith, of Worcester, por- 
ter brewers. 

Margaret Masterman and M. Masterman, 
of Down streét, Piccadilly, sadlers 

T. T, Picard, of Cowen bridge, Lancaster, 
aud T, Palmer, of Kirby Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, attornies 

Kk. Poriing and A. Newman, of Ilammer- 
smith, market gardeners. 

I. Barnes, sen. and I. Barnes, jun. of Shef- 
field, York, cutlers. 

J. Francis and J. Cooke, of Lower Tooting, 
Surrey, plumbers. 

J. Haslam and R. Barlow, of Bolton, Lan- 
caster, cotton manufacturers. 

J. Crichley, of Warley, and H. Pearson, of 
Hobdeu bridge, York, millers, . 

N, Pass and J. Eldeston, of Wartington, 
ironmongers. 

C. Gould, J. Rusby, and J. Wort, of Skin- 
ner street, Snow hill, mangle and press ma- 
nufacturers. 

B. Thompson and W, J. Roberts, of Fetter 
lane, eeauk masters. 

W. J. Spurrier and S, Walker, of Poole, 
bankers. 

S. Howard and T. Howard of St. Paul’s 
Church yard, ironmongers. 

C. Brendel and C. Rushmeyer, of Cox 
square, sugar refiners. 

W. Nelson, R. Morris and C, Satterthwaite, 
of Liverpool. 

E. Williams and E. Holderaft, of Oxford 
street, cheesemonger. 

T. Jurdison and J. Kimberley, of Birming- 
ham, factors. 

A. Baldwin, W. Baldwin, and J. Munslow, 
of Birmingham, japanners. 

C. Payan and W. Gibson, of Manchester 
and Liverpool, general agents. 
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J. Smith, J. Butler, T. Butler, G. Beecroft, 
T. Bradley, W. Norris and S, Marsden, of 
Mirtield, York, iron tounders. 

T. Batlin, J. Butlin, and T, Mate, of Bread 
street, silk manufacturers, 

J. Byrne and J. Shuffiebotiom, Liverpool, 
ale dealers. 

T. Kent and W. Lawrence, of the New 
road, St. George’s in the East, timber 
dealers. 

J. Baker and J, Hingston, jun. of Ply- 
mouth, grocers. 

W. Gorham and W. Springett, of Maid- 
stone, fruiterers, 

W. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s, and W. An- 
derson, of Rainford, Lancaster, liquor mer- 
chants, 

ll. Kitchin and T. Winnerah, of Liverpool, 
flour dealers. 

W. Wadsworth Jones and T. Hill Todd, of 
Kingston upon-Hull, button mould manulac- 
turers. 

J. Weaver and J. 
tanners. 

W. Aylesbury Roberts, Jonathan Skey, 
and Samuel Kenrick, of Bewdicy, Worcester, 
bankers, 

J. Smith and J. Tattersall, of Manchester, 
dealers in cotton goods. 

J. L. Wilkinson and E. Charch, of White 
Lion street, Spital square, attoraies and so- 
licitors. 

J. Grellier and J. Kersteman Lodwick, of 
Mill Wail, Poplar, lime burners, 

W. Docksey and J. H. Kobinson, of Bris- 
tol, millwrights and engineers. 

G. Axe and G. Towndro, 
joiners’ tool makers. 

J. Boyle and W. Birch, of Manchester, en- 
gravers to calico printers. 

R. Dawson and W. Dawson, of Kighley, 
West Riding of York, spirit merchants and 
woolstaplers, 

J. Hobson and T. Sorby, of Sheffield, mer- 
chants and factors. 

S. A. Leedam and M. Hall, of Lichfield, 
school mistresses, 

T. Hepkins, of Uxbridge, and T, Fauldér, 
of Chapel place, St. Mary-le- bone, medicine 
vendets, 

T. Osbourne and H, Nevill, of Sculcoates, 
York, merchants. 

1. M‘Clary, H. Stephens, and W. Herbert 
Lightfoot, of No, 21, Old Bond street. 

Ann Roberts and J. Roberts, of Manches 
ter, silversmiths. 

J. Rendell, Ll. Rendell, and J. Rendell, of 
West Coker, sailcloth makers ° 

G. Ashton and J, Greaves, of Shefileld, 
York, nai) manufacturers. 

T. Rutherford, G. Wilde, W. Skidmore, J, 
Butcher and Eliz. Broomhead, of Sheffield, 
York, merchants, 

T. Wilkinson, J. Holdforth and Jas. Hold- 
forth, of Leeds, cotton merchants, 

J. Sinden and T,. Adlard, of James street, 
St. George’s East, tallow chandlers. 

W. HM. Lightfoot and G, Cooper, of Clifford 
street, St. James’s, peper hangers. 

J. Nelson and E. P. Nelson, oi Leeds, wool 
Staplers, 

R. Marsh and T. Marsh, of Longdon, Staf- 
‘ord, millers. 

W. Duxbury and R. Bowker, of Manches- 
%, warehousemen. 

J. Avery and $, G. Solman, of Exeter, spi- 
~ merchants. 


Ford, of Gloucester, 


of Sheflield, 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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J. Thomas and John Bevan, of Bristol, 
tailors, 

T. Traugott Triebner and B. M. Moaunt- 
shere Coiby, of Leeds, tobacconists, 

K. Porring and A. Newman, of Llammer- 
smith, market gardeners, 

J. Garfit aud J, Thomas, of Gainsborough, 
merchants 

J. Wilkinson, T. Bowers and T. Dickenson, 
of Congleton, Cheshire, brewers. 

C. Bates and F. Johason, jun, of Neweas- 
tle upon Tyne, wine merchants, 

W. Birch, 1. Wright, and J, Lacas, of Fleet 
Street, paper Stainers, 

S. Sedgwick and W. Sedgwick, of Liver- 
pool, grocers. 

S. Cater, J. Marshall, D. Wumphris, and G. 
Brounger, of St. Paul’s Church yard, linen 
drapers. 

E. Jones and T. Adams, of Daventry, Nor- 
thampton, whip manufacturers, 

G, Smith and E. Spencer, of Leeds, York, 
thread manufacturers. 

J. Cowing and A. Towers, 

R. Tipping and G. Fleming, of Uolden 
Clough, York, calico printers. 

W. Stodgetl, of Red Lion court, London, 
and J, Almond, of White yard, Rosemary 
lane. 

J. Galley, Ann Galley, Cath. Galley, and 
R. Galley, of Congleton, Chester, woollen 
drapers. 

N. Booth and R, Walker, of Northowram, 
cotton manulacturers, 

R. Curling and R. Emmerson, jun. of Sand- 
wich, surgeons. 

J. Simonds and T. Relph, of Cockermouth, 
Cumberland, wine merchants. 

S. Castle, f. Greenwell, and S. Cas:le, jun. 
of Durham, attornies at law. 

E. Wilford and R. Hart, of Boston, corn 
merchants, 

T. Mills, J. Craso and H. Jones, of Leek, 
Stafford, attornies at law. 

John and William Saiith, of Liverpool, 
merchants, 

8. Kettle and W. Davies, of Liverpool, tim- 
ber merchants. 

J. L. MtAdam and J. N. M‘Adam, of Lime 
Kiln lane, Bristol. 

J. Watts and J. Church, of Clifton, Glou- 
cester, lime burners. 

A. Robinson and B. Hague, of Ripon, sur- 
geons. 

J. Uppom Hawkins and W. Hawkins, of 
Star corner, Bermondsey, carpenters, 

G, B. Kerr and C Lee, of Framlingham, 
Snffolk, spirit dealers, 

W Hervey, W. Ewatt and John Ewatt 
of Swallow street, Piccadilly, wine mer. 
chants, 

Thomas Clark, of Keswick, Cumberland, 
and Benjamin Clark, of Kighley, York, nur- 
serymen 

W. Clark, J. Marsh and J. Marsh, of Shef- 
field, razor manufactarers 

J. Hammond and K. Fox, of Sheffield, ra- 
zor manutacturers., © 

F. Morton, W. H. Whiteley and J. Carling, 
of Sheffield, pen knife cutlers, 

James Gilpin, Benjamin Thomas, and 
Francis Martin Fowler, of Bristol, woollen 
drapers. 

George Sherwood, Robert Morley and 
Sam. Jeromin, of Kingston-upon-Hull, gene- 
ral commission agents. 





Scotch Bankrupts, &c. [Oct. 1. 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Atkinson Joseph, hatter, in Edinburgh, 23 
Aug. and 20 Sept 

Allen Wm. cattle dealer; at Shank's, of 
Logietmond, Perth, 6 and 28 Sept. 

gryce Aiex. and Co me:chauis, in Glas- 
gow 5 2h Se pt. and 19 Oct. 

Cameron Duncan, merchant, ia Fort Wile 
liam, 4 Sept. and 3 Oct, 

Canuincham C merchant, i Hamilton, 
22 Aug. and 12 Spt. 

Comb J. paper maker, Bulgray, near Glas 
gow, 20 Sept and 18 Oct 
Clarkson William, hosicr, Edinbuigh, 16 
ct. 

Rider David, merchant, in Glasgow, °5 
Sept. end 23 Oct 

Bist sce E, merchant, Edinburgh, 12 Sept. 
and 4 Oct. : 

Piecing G. brewer, in Cupar Angus, 27 
Sept. 

Inglis David, merchant in Glasgow, 5 
Oct. 

Keith A. paper maker, at Newbottle, ¢ 


Laidley and Son, manufacturers in Lang. 
bolm as # Company, and Mi-. Laidley, alias 
Corre wud Aimst. ong, 28 Aug. and 95 
Sept 

Leslie Wm. jun. merchant, in Aberdeen, 4 
and 2: pt 

¢tham Wm, portioner and coal agent, 
Westuuir, near Giasgow, 2a Sept. and jg 
Oct. 

Long G. manufacturer, in Glasgow, 20 
Sept. and 18 Oct. 

M‘Cosh John, jronmonger, in Glasg w, 6 
and 28 Sept. 

Maciachlan A. and J. wood merchants, in 
Doinbarton. 

Sc ti James, fevar and farmer, late distil. 
Jevin fulliailan, Kincardine, 19 Sept. and 18 
Oct 

sSinith R. and W. haberdashers, South 
Bridge strcet, and R. and W. Smith, as indi. 
viduals, COSept. and 25 Oct 

TaylorJ. srocer and spirit dealer, in Gross 
causeway Fdinburgh, 19 Sept. and 17 Oct. 
Turnbull Colm, grocer and grain dealer, in 
Glasgow, 5 Sept. and 2 Oct. 

Wood W. and Sons, boot and shoemakers, 





in Leith, 21 Aug. and 14 Sept. 





Sept. and 2 Oct. 


[Irish Bankrupls in our neat.} 








OBITUARY OF COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS, 
. - 

At Leigh, in Kent, on the 11th of September, Sir Francis Baring, Bart. in the 74th year of 
his age. He was pliy“ically exhausted, but his mind remained unsubdued by age or infir- 
mity to the last breath. lis bed was surrounded by nine out of ten, the number of his 
sons and daughters, all of whom he lived to see established in splendid independence. 
Three of his sons carry on the great commercial house, and which, by his superior talents 
and integrity, he carried to so great a height of respect, and the other two sons ate re- 
turned trom India with fortunes, Tis five daughteis are all most happily married, and in 
addition to all this, it is supposed he has left freehold estates to the amount of half a mil- 
lion. Such bus been the result of the honourable life of this Euglish merchant.— Farther 
particulars will be given in a fulure number. 





Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, &c. 


Trent and Mersey, ogGrand Trank Canal, dividing 401. nett per annum, 1075]1.—Stafford- 
shive and Worcestershire, 749] 19s dividing 401. nett per annum.—Swansea, 160). to 1651. 
the last dividend 8!. per share.—Union, 1161 —Grand Union, 51. premium.—Thames and 
Medway, 521. 10s. premium.—Monmoathshire, 31, per svare half yearly, 1381 —Grand Janc- 
tion, 2yil. to 3021.— Kennett and Avon, 441. 10s. 431.—Wi'ts ana Berks, 481. to 601.—Huad- 
derstield, 301. 10s Rochdale, 451. to 561.—Ellesmere, 751.—Lancas‘er, 2381.—West India 
Dock Stock, 1661.—Fast Ivdia Dock, 1341.—London Deck, 1251. to 1271.—Glube Assurance, 
2261. per share.—Imperial Assurance, 761.—Atias Assurance, par.—East London Water 
Works, 2151.—West Middlesex Water Works, 1401.—Kent Water Works, 511. premium. 





1810. ] Importations, &c. 77 
Importations at the Port of London, from 20th Aug. to 20th Sept. 1810 
SILK. — he SILK. 
Haldemand and Sons --++++++ 6950-- 9960 Spitta and Co, «+++> 
J. Milner -+--++---s eeeeeee ee 2290-- ——— Martin and Co. 
J. Benhacock -+-+++++++ cress 500-8 ——e Minot and Co. «++. -eeeeeeees 
J. Cazenove Batard and Co, 


3720-+ 3830 
J. Motteux ---- 1840-- 4400 D. L. Pereira 
Fouze and Co 


*eeeere 


eenteee ee eeene 


250-- 200 T. Powell -.--++> hiedcvuvesed 
Morsa and Co 


J. Vere and Co, 

E. Gwatkin «--++-e+e+ eeece 
F. Sapte seeerees 

Doxatt and Co. - 

R. W. and E. Lee - 

Princep and Co. -- 
Woollam and Co. 
A. Favenc eeeeee sevens 
Gandolf and Co. «+++ 


SPANISH WOOL. 


see eetenee 


Raikes and Co. -+-+++ 
Pearson and Co.----- ata 
Garcias and Co, 

Brown amd Co. --- r 
Lyne and Co.--+--+-++++ 120 
Bulkeley and Co. 

Soltau and Co. 

Smiths and Co. +-+---++ 


LINSEED. 


ssecesceces SO 
390 
240 
190 
+ 480 
990 
400 


I. Paine-«-- 

Weddell and Co-+---++- 

Harris and Son ++++++++ 

R. and J. Wilson --+-++- 

Giles and Co, 

M. Shipley--+++++++- 

T. Wilson +--+ 

E. Payne 

Wolff and Co. 

R. and J. Wilson--+++- 1000 
190 

- 150 

2210 


Gillies and Co, +-++++- 
Prest and Co. 

J. Hilleeees 

M. Shipley -++-+- 

J. C. Reiding 

Scott and Co. 

W. and J. Irvine 

J. PF. Ryland 

Pr Richmond «+++-++++- ‘ 
Thornton and Co. 
Nattrass and Co, --- 
Battye and Co 

J. Twemlow «-.- 

Prest and Co,-++e+seee 


12900. .- 


+ 2750-- 3950 


| Oswell and Co, «+++-++- 





400 
6600-- 1600 
2900-- 2700 
2100-- 600 
15000 


Lee and Co. 
Gwyn 


1200... 
400-+- 3150 
340-+ 320 


J. Rolland 





800-- 440 


FLAX, 


TONS. 
Hilbers and Co,-+++++++ 115 
Thornton and Co, 
J. L. Gries--- eccce eeee 
J. Hill. - 
Ww entinghausen - 
Sharp aud Sons - 
Harris and Son -- 
N. Symonds «..---- 
Ss. Nicholson et eteeseee 


12 
25 

poeketeeescdce OS 
Thorntons --- 15 
J. and C. Buck----+++++ 25 
Ruckers +--+ 60 
Noble and Co, «+++-+«++ 30 
Drew and Co,+++eeeeeee 5 
T. Bamsay- 40 
R. andS, Young--+++-+-+ 15 
S. Morand ---- 60 
Harman and Co, --- 30 
932 


eeeeeeeee 


eee ee ee eens 


eee ere eeee 


eee eeeee 


eee 


RAGS, 


CwrTs. 
J. Twemlow «+eeseeees 852 
D. Ross and Co, -+-- 40 
J. Green and Co.--..-- 
Coltsman and Co. 
Lang and Co,..---+- eee 
Hagedorn «+++-s+e+e++ 60 
- 266 
R.S. Young++-+++++ee- 12 
G. Capper ----- ¢veews - 60 
J. Twemlow - 200 
G. Viese and Co, ------ 300 


ee eee nent 


eeeeeeeee 





Messrs. Pattisons--+.+-- 


Siordett and Co. 
J. C. Bernales ----+-+++ imams 
J. H. Hooper -- 


H. Rolle -+++-++- 


642% 


J. Cowper -+++++eees. 
Green and Co. 

Soltau and Co, 

5, TAGE cocccoccoces 


J. P, Hagedorn ---- 


HEMP, 


3. Te. Gries cccccccccces 
Cherminant and Co,-- 
Sharp and Suns: - 

W. Hubbard ---- 
Mellish and Co 
Klingender 

Brandams and Co, 
Messrs: Thorntons+-+-- 


Wright and Co.-+-+.... 
Hilbets and Co,--..- +. 


Arrivals at Liverpool stnce our last. 


From America, 94 vessels—West Indies, 32— 
2—Azores, |— Mediterranean, 5—Newfound land, 
, rum, hemp, tar, flax, wine, egtton, tubacco, and Baltic produce. 


§—Portugal, 13—Spain, 
with valuable cargoes 
Vor. ¥ 


of wine 


3h 


Norway, 6—Sweden, 28--Prussia, 17—Russia, ¢ 


3—Brazils, 


i—--Africa 5..Total 217 ve stele, 





7 i= op sai ean Ta ee recess ee = 
D* Ses Ps s E, - -) 2 


A: 


Fe Rt pe ae 


378 


Importations, &c. 


[Oct. 1, 


Importations at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month onting 21st Sept. 1810. 


Ashes, Poarl and Pot, 
Bariila, ton, +++ 


Brau ly, gals, eoesseeeeee satmee 


Brimstone, tons 
Bristles, doz. Ibs. «+ 
Butte r, tons 
Colf-e, bags---- 
Cark,. tows 


Cotton, Ibs. cc ceccores 0 ecccce ee 


Currrants, casks 
Flax. toos 

Flax Seed, barrels: «- 
Hemp, tons 
Linseed, qrs. 
Madder, cwt. «++ 
Oil, Olives, tons 
Rags, 


tous, 


barrels: 


** 10400 


. 156 | Rasins, San, casks - 


* 112,000 


96) 


$500 | 


2500 
567 Oo 
360 
1,900,000 
1810 
982 
870 
556 
10,611 
2610 
250 
196 





1580 

560 

300 

12.600 

86 000 

50,930 

64,270 

10,500 

120,900 

1630 

250 

4,500 .000 

904,000 

teeesees 4,810,000 
1715 
40,000 
6540 


ee 


Rape Seed, bush. 
Raisins, Smyrna, casks 
Rice, cwt. 

Ruin, galls, 

Silk, Thrown, Ibs, +-- 
—, Raw, lbs. 
Smalts, lbs. 
Sugar, hhds. 
Tallow, tens 
Tar, bar. -- 
Tobacco, lbs. 

Wheat, qrs. esses . 
Wine, galls. 

Wool, cwts, Spanish ---- 
Hides .-+ee-eeeee 
Cochineal, ibs. 





_--— 


COURSE: OF 


AMSTERDAM, 
Dito at sight 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 
Hamburgh, *f Us. 
Altona, Qh 

Paris, S denhdue 
Ditto, at sight 
RBourdeaux-++- 


Madrid-++ + Effective 


Palermo... eceeeses in paper:+« 


Cadiz 

Bilboa Pere eheweere 
Leghorn ++ 
Genoa 
Venice +++. 
Naples ++ seaweed ee 
Lisbon 

Oporto coveccccecece e 
iio Janeiro +--+ 

Malta 

Gibraltar 

Dublin-- 

Cork «++ 

New Dollars 5s, 4d. 


per oz, 


2Us. eseees 


Tuesday, 
28 Aug. 


EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, 
+ Sept. 


Tuesday, 
18 Sept. 


Tuesday, 
11 Sept. 





33 
Bs 
10 
30 
30 
21 
21 
21 
44 
125 





t 
10% 


Omnium 6} 


10 


10 
10 


33 
32 
10 
31 
31 
21 
21 
21 
42 


0 33 33 0 
2 32 3362 
0 10 10 O 
9 31 30 9 
$1 sO 10 
6 21 21 6 
20 21 10 
21 21 10 
44 44 

125 125 

39 39 

41 41 

58 58 

58 54 

54 52 

42 42 

ost 68, 
698 68; 

72 72 

59 59 

87 S7 

93 92 

10% tur 
Discount. 


Cooenrnacesc 


me 


125 
39 
41 
58 
54 
52 
42 


684 














Pe foot the Bank on Halland, 4 per Cent. 


Average Price of Corn throughout | 
Gazrtte, 


dudes ur par W den, yee n ons the London 
for the Week ending 15th Sept. 1810. ‘a? 





Penseicrcccs « v2 9 
6! 10) Beans Af 6 
48 10> Oats Se bi 
50 8 } Bee cr or Big : 


109s. 11d | 
‘ 











AND SLRAW..--- Per 
Clover 
Straw 


HAY 

JAMES’S MARKETS, 

£7 7 OU to 

810 O 

210 O — 
WHITECHAPEL, 


Load. 


10 10 
10 - 
10 


SMITHFIELD, 
DG dea suksssosxenswee 





1810.] 
PRICE OF 
O Gt 
6 03 
ed 12- 


COALS, 
o'Cind 
0 Ore 
vanes 


52 
51 


"4 


Newcastle++++++¢ 
Sunderiand ++++- 


De 


at a! Th 


Markets, &c. 


9 


<) 


st Se} t. 


ac 
ate 


50 


6 
0 


ers 
re 
the 


vale occas 


nhote prices, 








JANGE.—Price of ( 
60 to Od Boile 

100 — 106 { Gr: 

108 110 
a8) 45 
24 


40 
50 54 
70 78 
4% 48 


CORN BAU 
Whieat «cece ec erer cers “* 


———, fine, 


——-, superfine, 

Rye :: 

Barley -> 

onenan, SI. 

Malt 

White Pease 
Per sack of 


Tic 
1 Oats 


eee rere eeeree on 


oe ee ee eeee _— 


kin 
Seca 


eee eee eee — 


30 Ib. 





eee eee 


bushels, or 

F riday, 24! 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

To sink the Offal 


‘ol 
re of Blas, 


to 


» per o 
Becf 
VInti 
Veal 
Pork 
Lain! 


4 
4 | 
4} 


( 
« 
« 


Beef 
Mutton «+++: 
Veal «++. 
Pork 


Lanb ee 


6 
4 


eter eete eereee -_- } 
. > 


PRICE 
£5 O 
4 10 
10 


. 


18 
10 
10 


eecesceerere 5 


Keut, bags, 
Sussex: - 


Fes 


age Op oesesees =) S Susse 


y 
Beaas, 


P lands errr 


| Rapes 


» Sept. 
NE 


kesex Fr wrnhia n, 


Is 10 


rvin, 24th dept. 


TS seeeeeee 


45 
50 
42 
20 
30 
85 
80 
£48 


old, 


Steere 


Cee ewer eeeee 


eee eee wee eee eee 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee es) 
eee ewe ween 


Flour cccecccccccccesore 


NAG ecccacccces:cceces 


i810. 


WGATE AND LEADENHALL. 


By the Carcass. 
. ; 


eee eee ee ee 


OM seeercceccecvcce 


eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 





H¢ PS, — Bor esiieh. 


Kent, pockets, ++-++++- 


6 
5 
10 


oe ee ee — 


wm — 





i 
Price of Brown or Muscovado Suger 49. 
hereof. .-- 7. Nettesup, 
nt. ISIO 


Ave rage 
and Excise payable t 
From London Gazette of t9th S 


of. wrecwl ex of Customs 


Clerk of the Gracer’s a Coenen 





ty S¢ ‘Ore H MARKESS.--EDIN: 


Mealma rket Tu | Prices 
Oatineat, per bolls, of | Beef; per lb... 
First per bell »- Il 6d | Mutton .. 
Second ae A 0 | Veal 
t ° oo A | Pork 
First “perp cK we 0 | Lamb per qr 

leymeal oo O | Kaw hides, per st, 
Pessemeal eo O Butter, per ib. 
Quartern boat 0 Salt 
UTA 


MA 
Yarns, Per spl, 
Lint hand-spon. 45 
Mill-spon ..oe.s4 
UO seccceseeeesd 


do 6 


sete eee eenne 


of Meat, 
Os 
0 
o 
U 
o 


Y 
i 


sday . 
i 
8 
9 
8 
0 
0 
6 


5s 
+ 


“* « 


‘The or ** 


1 
3 


DU NDE E 


16 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Linens. 
toth, No... 15 
Cotton Bag il 
seceeelO 


8 


| 3tb, 

| $d. 
ido 
pido 
GGB GO ceccosec 

fido do.. 

6 shorts do. 

and & TOW dO.ccece 


to 71% do . 


Zecccces-> 
LOsnuburghs..cces 

UO rcceccsesecece Of. é seee 
de weccccccce SE sccevccece 3 


a 


ITTITT TT ttt seesecees 
1 Dowlas - inch iS 
’ oe IS 
123t ¢ 
10 


|\——~—-—-—-__9.00.. 
ARBROATH MANUE 
Lint, 3 4ths do.ecccccsesl 
Do. b4ths do...ceeee 
beaded Q &ths « 


RITH, SEPT. 


sent ene eeeeere 


7 
} ceosces O 


Pax. 
12 hea 


tins, 26 p et 
eeoell... 


? Asesi 


Ci 


Af 


ae eee } | Petersburg, 


a Od 
av 


btths wide ..ce..(d 
$1! t i | 


eoccceseeeslil AV 


hee eee 
t seneeee . 


sdo.. 


| Flax 


ad | 


a & 
a 10s 


coccece 189 


Ol «2 LW 


‘crew, 
per gall 
GLASGOW, 
| Proots and O.ps... 
8 | Jameica, 4 QO. 1 
! Idand TH oe 
Cofiec. 


| West India,ordinary.... 


SE 
a 
ay 


! 
Com. Leowards....J8. 34 & 33 Od | 


&e. 


15 at 
“TURES, 
Poa 


vady 


L.7 


L.v2 


Skt. 19. 
Fees per dozen ..1 0 
Grassmarket, Sept. 12 

| Sheep and Lambs, 1400, at per st, 
{ Sinking offals.. As 6d a to Oo 
| Cattie. 40 «2 «6 W OO all O 
| Milk Cows sold be ivilye 
| Horses sold readily 
, Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt 880 a 10s 


s;UnGH, 
ns 

0 

0 

01 


au 
a 
at 
a oOo 
a 4 
a lo 
iol 


12. 
Naga thiesenhausen.e.s 
| Drujmna Cat... 
52 | Lethaa ,.. 
5 10| Nutva.1¢t 
G4 | AvCHA Bel ccccccececece 
4 lheump. 
00 | Petersbur’ clein...... L 68 & 
we, DD» balfclean .... 56 « 
aow | Riga Khine. 6 a8 
| Denyrua 55 a 58 
1 Commoa Piss, Sta i 5 
fawo!] ¢ 45 a 40 


83 a ut 
"0 a uo 
68 a 7+ 
oa 00 
wa Ww 


6 
9 
+ 


2 


a+t+9 
a5@2 
a 

a 
a 
Oa 


eeeeceee 


OU. coweeceeecereee 


8 | 

RES, SEPT, ¢ 

$3f a 24 | Do 30 dodo .occee scene 19 (fad 
16d a O | Gerinans ese. iia 0 


a | 


sereeseeeld © 


O6 | Tallow.secccccesesesess 65 
18, 
o/ Fine ...cccccccces 82 & 
»} Middling 
8) 


Good ceseseeess 
Fine 
: Very fime .recseceveseeedlt 
a eo, 

| 


se 
i 
; 
J 
4 92 


seccccscoelO2 § 





ee 
ee a SR citadiae>-Gitemectalidl Teo eK 


i 


~~ 
~ 





Pe as 
RPS SS eS SR SET 


7 


=~ 


B. signifies Barre! ; BI. Bushel ; 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


SEPT. 21, 1810. 
i 


Ch. Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
anda % Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons; Lt. Last, or 
coutaming 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Busbels; T. Ton ox 20 cwt; 
Gallons.—Noig, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucetla, ond Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150.Gallons; Madeira per 
Pi,e ci |0 Goilons; Movntain per Burtt o! 126 Gailons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Riv iu per Aun of °6 Gallons; and Claret per Hoxshea | of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (ali Increase 
av! Dovrea e is adjnsted.) Al! Kin's of Fish Ol is soid per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 

Linseed, and R pe Oil, per Tun of 236 Galions. 


120, J. Juv of O'L of 24 Gallons ; 
Rorre’ of Pitel 
Tu. Tunof 252 


N. B The Dutws which are paid by the Import: rs are included in the following Prices, and the 


Draw — it Exported within three Years, is ihe strives of the Shupper. 





ALUM English . 2 


Roach . 
Almonds Barbary Bitter r 
———-—-———.—— Sweet 
———— Jordan. 
Vaientia 
Annatto Flog 
Spanish . 
Arvvol Bolu.&&Rhe. white! 
—— Florence White .| 
a ine Red 
—-— Naples White - 
Red . 
Ashes Aimer. Peart, 

Pot best 
—— Barilla Teneriffe . 
— Spanish 


—— 


————- Sicily 
— Pantzic Pearl 
Russia Po 
BERK LES,Juniper,Gor 
——— — — Italian 
——. Yellow Turkey 
Brondy Best 
——— Toferior 
Brimstone Foreign R 
Beisties Hog Rus. 9 aud 
A’ hangel do. 


— 


— —— Koninysberg do.) 


CAL ERS, French. 
Spens!) 
Cochinea! Spa G irbied 
— --—— Eas! bidie 
Cocos West India. 
— Carracea for Exper 
Coiler w. {. ery ord 
or 


ee Nil 


ee eee FOU! 


ee ee 
—— Morena or East Ind 
—— Java . ° 
Covpes, umnanufac. 
——— manufactured . 


Jajan . 


Copperas, Green 





FROM 
Cs 
22 10 

18 


www & 


° 


-Juneertain 


uv 


0 
0 
u 
0 
0 
0 
0 





£ 
o+ 
0 
+ 
+ 
0 
6 
0 
0 
| 7 
6 
0 
0 
+ 
lo 
2 
2 
0 
| Uv 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
1 
7 





4 
Cc 


e 
. 


— 


cOouUcessoeocoewceo 


~ 
Co 


— 
eecccoceceo 


seocce 322 


dl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
v0 
0 
0 
VU 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 i 


3, 
r fCatene 
C.| “| Wool = 


Pernambuc . 
Bah.a 
Maranham . 
Para . 

_ Surinam . 
Demerara 
Berbice . 
Carriacou 

{Grenada © 
Barhadoes 

| Domingo. 

) Martinico 

| Smyrma. .- 
p-meergs ° 
( Re “ngal . 

| ‘DYER’S Wood, Bar W. 

Brazil . 

} —— a Bids vwilet 

jam Wood 

_—_— eae ustic 

—|\————Zant or young 

—! Loxwood Camp 
| ————--—Hond. chipt 

G.) Jamaica ehipt 

—| Nicaragia, larce 

r.|| —— sinajl 

c.| Sanders Red 


Dutch = Brazil 


No Tret allowed, 


West Indies. 





_\— 


—| Succotorine 
Hepotic or E. I. 
—} Angelica Ruot . 
lb.) Antimony Crade 
—| Arsenic Red ‘ 
C.}; White . 
—)| Bat. m Capivi 
— '|——— Peru 

rolu 
Jesuits, 
Red . 
Yellow. 
— | Bore ix, refined E. 1. 

English 

—|| peeeponnes seer or Tine 
—| Camphire Refined 


—_—| 


—||Rark, 





—| ———— Unrefined 
—! Cantharides ° 


-»| DRUGS. Aloe s,Barbad, 2 





‘FROM 

c & 

0 3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
v0 
0 
0 


SS oot bet ves cas cme es Os as gs te 





» 4 
* = 


— — = 


— ee en ee 


ecesocoescortrescsocs 


ibitttbrtinis!l 





Pibddrtidbails 


b1is 


Pilbiet 


SaQrsose 








LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


&> 
lo + 
~ 





¢ 


FROM 


& 
6 


Sticklack , . 
Snake Root ° : 
Soap, Castile or Spayish 
Suap, Yellow. ° 
Mottled . . 
—— Curd ° . 
-//Spermaceti refined . 
lamarinds West India 
--|| Tapioca, Lisbon . 
Turmeric, Bengal... 
China . ° 
—— West India . 
Verdigrise Wet . . 


es 0 


. & 
co 
— 
= 


Coriemoms (best) 
Cassia Puls 
——F istula W. I. 
meee Lignea . 
Castor Oil p. bot. 1b. 
Coculus tndicus . ‘ 
Colocyuth Turkey. . 
Columbo Root. , 
CreamofTirrtar . 
Essenve of Bergamot . 
——— Lavender . . 
—— Lemon . < 
ganum d 
~--~- Rosemary 
Gallangal, East India . +|| —— Crystallized 
Gentian Root. | | 4+1/Vitriol, Roman . . 
Ginseng. i 10 2 6 jlL./ EBONY, Biack Rose 
Gum Ammo. Drop 2 - . — Green. 
—_— — Luinp } 112 * Eleph’ aT. 70 to 901b each 
Gum Arabic E. I. se! 2+ || —— Scrivelloes 
—— Turkev fine 0 —|| FEATHERS, Dautz. . 
— Barbary. 4 an Hambro’ 
— Assafeetida . : 3 — || ———— Russia ‘ 
— Benjamin! . oeees Se e ¢ 
— Cambogium . ' 2 hal |Flax, Riga . - : 
— Copal scraped .| ‘ ole || —-Petersburgh 12 bead 7 
C.| lAre angel 


ecsc’ 


QF} | PEF] aact 


ve 


| 


oeonoucoccoeo 





aucocewcuce 
1F 





ccc 
| 
‘ 


7 





J 





iPr 


= 





— Galbanunl 


— Guaiacum . : 0 lib, iG ALLS, Aleppo blue . : 


—- Mastic e } _— ——inixt 
a= Myrrh P . 2: 2 9 C. loccore Holland . d 
a Olibanum . 1 6 0 ic. |G lue, For. dry thick lea. 
— Oppeponax . «| 0 |—| ——thin. . 
——Sundrac . | 6 0 HEMP, Riga Rhme 
—— Seneca, garbled .| 4 ‘ 6 | - ———-—Out shot. 
— Tragacanth 0 |—||———Codilia : 
Jalap - ‘ o ‘ y 4 0 jb | ——Peiersourg Clean 
Tpecacnanha— = ‘ 1 ——— - —— haif c ean 
Isinglass, Book . a } ‘ Hides Raw West liadia 
—— Leaf . | — Buenos Ayres 
—— — Loug Staple | ——————razil 
Manna, Flakey . . 3 ; | Horse, British 
Musk, China 
Nox Vomica . ‘ | 2 . INDIGO. 

Oil of Vitriol j Guatimala Fiora 
Opium Sobres 
Pink Root ° -——- Cortes} 
Quicksilver . Carracca blora 
Riubarb, East Tadia 7 — —— Sobres 
— — Russia . ) - Cortes 
Saffron e ° ‘ 4 s 3 . Brazil. ‘ 

Sago Blue . e 
Purple ‘ 
Copper and violet 
Sarsaparilla ‘ Copper e 
Sassafras. Pa ‘ RON British in ‘bars 
Scaramony, ee ) in pigs 
Senna ° e aw 4 ) . } | ——Old Sable . 
Secods, Anni, Alicant . 2.||-—-—New Sable 
—— Coriander, English : 5 —||———Guriofis. 


Dal 
S$ oes & 


Spanish ai 
, ae 
i wr ee ) 
SIbSli lel ibiei rein 


Sal Ammoniac . 
Salop ° . 


East Ind. 


— 





—Commin m4 |e Archangel 








—— Fenugseck . 3 1 —| Swedish . 


Shellack . . .)6 CLEMONS repa. . 











WIP iri iri tbi tile 











LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 





Licorice Italian 
— Spanish 

Lead, Pigs 
—— Mill’a or Sheet 
—-Pars : 
——Siot No. 1 to 5 
— — 6 to 12°.}40 
—- Litharge ° 4 
red 40 
-W hite a ./49 
mee OVE 180 
MADDER, Date h Cre. 
~--———Ombro 

(Gameue . 
~h—V ulls 
OOS 
Mats, Arcliangel “|,5 
Gil. Lucea or Sallad £120 
a 5 chest yi 5 
—-Olive barbary = 68 

——— Gallipoli’, "72 
1,2 
! 
| 


— 


-_—- 


—— 
ae 


a -- 





—-Palin 
——Turpe ntine, Eng, > 
Foreign 8 SS 
——Rape English “60 O 
Refined . 100 O 
—Linseed, Enzgtish 50 0 
Newfound, .41 10 
——S) erm. ‘ h10 0 
Head Matter Jj [i+ 0 
— Whale, Greenlend 41 0 
—-Prazit ov S$. Pish (45 O 
Ora: ges Lisb.repa. best, 6 0 
—- —— St. Mich es 15 10 
Orchil Weed, Canary B.) 
—-- Luteror 
——~- Cape de Verd 
PITCH American . 
Archangel he 
Sweden e | 
“| 
- 


Cl 


140 0 
9 : 


0 
Brotesh - l 
Carlow 6 
Cork “a 2 
W werford! st ( 
Holland . -| O 
Friesland 6 
York Test 3 
CCumberlond | 3 
Bacon new } 
| Reef India 
’ Leet mess 
) Pork India 
{ ——new mes 
Hams, Youk 
—-\ tphealia. 
Hambro’? SVF 
<a PP 
rx 


=a 


Hott 


' 
' 
} 
) 
' 


-Iy 


PROVISIONS. 


—Ieei w& ue 


— —— —____. 





—+—— Ttalian fine 
—_— Seconds 
Rice, 


none 


dh job 


2 => 4 


oruwouwu 


a 


v— 
ar. 
0}. 
0i— 
ol— 
0}- 
o]- 
oj— 
O} am 


ol. 


ae | H 
yf 


OK. 


— 
() 
vi 
or 
( 
0 - 
0 
0 
0 
0! 
0? 
v- 


0 
o¢ 
0} — 
0- 
v 
a 


O— 
| 


} 
= 


4) 

i} urrants . 
igs Faro . 

— Lurkey 
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